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The Monroe Doctrine 


EAR is an unwelcome motive for action, and yet 
the war has forced us all to consider remote 
possibilities. If (to suppose a gross improbability) 
Germany should be able to smash the western line, 
after finishing with Russia, and in all fields be so tri- 
umphant tHat she could dictate terms not only to 
France but even to England, what about us? Should 
we abandon the Monroe Doctrine or become a military 
nation? If Germany is beaten in the end, or possibly 
if the war is a draw, a strong democratic movement 
may well take place in Germany. If, however, she 
is so victorious as to impose her will, against Eng- 
land, France, and Holland in the west, against Rus- 
sia in the Balkans, then she will of necessity remain 
a highly military and aggressive power. She will 
seek to wrest control of the seas from England. Once 
that is done, good-bye to the Monroe Doctrine. Brazil, 
Argentine, and other parts of South America have 
long been a central part of the Pan-German move- 
ment. With England subordinate, all that is needed to 
put us in a difficult hole is for Germany and Japan to 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine together. There 
are sparks of free understanding still left in Germany: 
For instance, Dr. Karl Bachem, a clerical member of 
the Reichstag, writes in the Volks-Zeitung of Cologne 
that the absurd lies spread in Germany about Ameri- 
can ammunition were a studied propaganda to incite 
the German people in the hope of bringing on war 
with the United States. Dr. Bachem represents a 
spirit that cannot possibly become dominant with 
Germany exercising * “ible supremacy in Europe. 
In that case the spirit will be that of Bernhardi: 
“France must be so completely crushed that she can 
never again cross our path.” And not France alone. 
Take the German White Paper itself, and its atti- 
tude toward settling differences of opinion by force 
instead of by arbitration. It says of Austria: 


We were well aware that any military action by 
Austria against Serbia might bring Russia on the 
scene, and involve us in war by reason of the ob- 
ligations of our alliance. Realizing, as we did, that 
the vital interest of Austria-Hungary were at 
stake, we could neither counsel our ally to a pli- 
ability inconsistent with her dignity, nor refuse 
her our aid 1n this difficult moment. 


Some of the best informed students of the subject 
believe that the Junkers of Germany, with their sup- 
porters in the social and privileged class, brought on 
the war to check the democratic movement, the trend 
toward inheritance taxation, the effort of the Reich- 
stag toward equality of representation. If they win 
the war completely they will remain in the saddle. 





If they are in the saddle, and if the nation’s power is 
sufficient, only the propitious moment will be re- 
quired to lead them to defend their “interest” in 
South America or in Mexico. When the British and 
French assert that their cause is ours, the words are 
not an empty boast. 


Immigration 


_ comment of the German-American press 

persists in showing an almost complete failure 
to see anything shocking in the spectacle of an Aus- 
trian ambassador using our hospitality for secret plot- 
ting, to stir up industrial troubles and to make im- 
proper use of American passports. The German 
Herold of New York says: 


“The German-Americans have so conducted them- 
selves that a new immigration bill will probably 
be introduced next winter,” writes Harper’s Week- 
ly. We do not know whether this will be the case. 
Considering the mad hatred against the Ger- 
mans, which is shown in many localities, it is not 
improbable. It is much more necessary than here- 
tofore that the German-American element should 
show a united front to the Anglicized hatred of 
foreigners. 

A “united front,” of course, is the whole trouble. 
We Americans have not brains enough to know we 
are Anglicized. We cannot realize that we lack intel- 
ligence to know whether or not we desire groups in our 
midst to have “united fronts,” to work through sub- 
sidized newspapers for foreign countries, and in behalf 
of foreign interests to foment industrial discord. It is 
difficult for so vain a people as we are to see that we 
ought to revise our traditional morals under the able 
Prussian leadership that has made the German mind a 
new thing in the world. We observe that mind. We 
see it made up without the German people’s knowing 
that the Czar proposed referring the Austro-Serbian 
dispute to The Hague; without ever seeing the grovel- 
ling Serbian reply, but accepting blindly the official 
statement that it was insulting; without questioning 
the pack of conflicting official lies told to excuse the 
invasion of Belgium; without doubting the official 
statements about the vast destruction being done by 
American shells; swallowing whole the absurd charges 
that Britain is subsidizing leading American papers, 
with no shred of proof, while abundant proof is fur- 
nished that Germany and Austria are subsidizing an 
American press. Frankly we Americans have small 
chance of understanding the German mind. When 
the war broke out we did not expect Germans to have 
the unity of a flock of sheep in our midst. The facts 
cannot help influencing American feeling about immi- 
gration. 
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Which Is Childish? 


MERICANS, noticing how lax Russians are about 
their duties and how serious they are about their 
pleasures, regard them often as children. Russians, 





on the other hand, seeing us so solemn over business | 


and so trivial in relaxation see childishness in us. 

The present war has brought still further to the 
world’s attention the fact that the Russian does not 
make of himself an expert in organization, in manu- 
facture, in political methods, in all the so-called bus- 
iness of life. He is easy-going, pleasant, philosophic, 
artistic. He is not prussianized, even enough, and 
he has genius. 

The American, on the other hand, thinks business 
some twenty-four hours a day. He takes it as ser- 
iously as the Russian takes conversation or tea. When 
his active business hours are over he goes to a musi- 
cal comedy or farce, so that he will not be compelled 
to use his mind. The rapid and broken moving pic- 
ture suits him exactly. He does not wish to use his 
mind on any subject except business. To the Russian 
this is what seems childish, and his argument looks 
rather strong. The prussianized German thinks he can 
combine these two opposites. He thinks he can outdo 
the American in practical efficiency, which he can, 
and outdo the Russian in imagination and general 
msight, which he can’t. When the Russian becomes 
more practical will he lose his eminence in music, 
literature, spiritual thought? If the American be- 
came less preoceupied with business would he appear 
better in those other things? 


A. C. Rejoices 





ae a critical point of view the new dramatic | 
season may not turn particularly rich, but to the | 


Average Consumer it is eminently satisfactory. With 
a dollar to blow, friend A. C. will get a better seat 
for his shekel than ever before—this, thanks in some 


measure to the relentless competition of the “movies.” | 


With a dime to spend he may compare his oppor- 
tunities with those of his dad and feel a plutocrat. 
A. C. likes laughs and thrills, and these—be he a 
dollar man or a dime man—are what the producers 
mean to serve up to him this season, almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. The problem play and 
the white slave drama are to harass him little. His 
triumph over the highbrow element, he feels, is 
symbolized by the recent conversion of what was 
once the New Theatre into a music hall. Nearly all 
of the shows this season are of the sort that “won’t 
make him think”; and all the plots end happily. In 
times “like these,’ managers believe they ought to 
play safe; and playing safe consists in finding the 
greatest common denominator in the amusement 
equasion and giving A. C. what he likes. He rings 
his money on the marble and they all come running. 

We said that even if he had only a dime to squander 
he was infinitely richer than his father was. Think 
—a generation ago the best that a dime would buy 
was a ticket to the cyclorama of the Battle of 
Missionary Ridge, or to a museum of side-show 
freaks and waxworks. After one had seen the 
cyclorama and Millie Christine the two-headed night- 
ingale, the Seven Sutherland Sisters, the elastic-skin 
man, two wild men from Borneo, the indigo man and 
Sibyl de Cube enthroned in her washbow]l, the show 
season for A. C., Sr., was done. But A. C., Jr., goes 








to the “movies” two or three times a week. He sees 
realistic Missionary Ridges so often that they bore 
him. As for getting a thrill out of beholding Sibyl 
de Cube or a laugh (in this, the golden age of Prince 
Charlie Chaplin) out of a Punch and Judy show— 
ex-cuse him! A. C., Jr., thinks his dad must have 
dragged out a considerably drab existence. 


How the Clergy Can Help 


T IS a standing and difficult question, this one of 

how much of a part the clergyman can take in 
our industrial troubles. We are always especially 
glad when we see one active and successful on that 
side of the neighborhood life, as we have been lately 
in hearing about the success of Dr. Gabriel Reed 
McGuire in Roxbury, Boston. He has worked for 
cooperation of every one immediately or remotely 
connected with the finding of employment. He has 
believed in furnishing the immediate physical help 
needed, without too much questioning, and doing it 
without tying it up with any sense of obligation in 
the recipient to repay. Some of the methods in use 
are these: 

A free employment bureau. 

A free dispensary with three volunteer doctors 

and trained nurses and attendants. 

A cooking school under the direction of a volun- 

teer chef, from the Boston City Hospital. 

A free lunch room for unemployed men. 

A free bath and other conveniences including 

clean beds for the homeless. 

Grocery and clothing departments for the relief 

of the very poor, and for making presentable the 

unemployed in applying for or accepting jobs. 

Free distribution of pure milk for the babies in 

the needy homes. 

A varied work among the young, from babies up 

to boys and girls just entering manhood and wo- 

manhood, for their intellectual and social needs 

including playrooms, gymnasium, shower baths, 

lecture rooms, reading room and roof garden with 

trained attendants. 

Whether such a program can be carried out de- 
pends largely on who has it in charge. Of course in- 
dividual efforts can never take the place of wise gov- 
ernment, State, and city solutions, but they can do 
much, in actual service and in increase of faith. The 


time is happily passing when we were so much afraid 


of helping a “dead-beat.” As Mr. Thomas Mott 
Osborne has said, we are beginning to understand 
what Jesus meant by “resist not evil.” That sentence 
was but one step in the explanation that the way to 
do away with evil is to trust and follow the good. 


Discrimination 


E HAVE noticed newspapers kept out of prom- 

inent clubs for being what is deemed unfairly 
radical, with attendant faults, but have not noticed 
any kept out of these clubs for being reactionary, 
with attendant faults. 


Unflagging 


\ wenn story starts that Sarah the Divine must give 
up her trip to America because she finds she can- 
not use effectively her wooden leg. A shade of dismay 
passes over the faces of those who supposed she could 
do all things. A few days pass and that idle talk is 
quieted by the cable. Sarah is entirely fit to come. 
All the foundation for the rumor is a temporary delay 
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due to the difficulty of finding French actors on ac- 
count of the war. A sigh of relief. It is not that we 
need to see Sarah again. It is that an ideal would be 
shattered if she should prove inadequate for any jour- 
ney toward which she had turned her face. 


Language 


NE of the most common surprises in reading is 
to come across in old books what we have been 
accustomed to taking for modern colloquialisms. We 
have just struck this: “Why, then, do you walk as 
if you had swallowed a rod?” Where? In Epicte- 
tus. The modern form is likely to be a poker, but 
we had always looked upon the whole image as 
essentially American. It is in reading the Elisabeth- 
ans that this experience is most frequent, although 
one is likely to have it in reading any classic; the best 
colloquialisms are likely to be the oldest. 


Rise 


ILL somebody please tell us why careful people 

go through such painful efforts to pronounce the 

noun “rise” as if it were pronounced like rice? As 
there is far heavier authority for pronouncing the 
noun like the verb, it would seem as if so much strug- 
gle could be put to better use. Perhaps, however, 
this is a narrow view. Perhaps, as Americans are so 








A Pig Story 


(y= side of the interestingness of children is the 
exhibition to us of our traits in a different set- 
ting. For example: 

A very small boy, belonging to a friend of Harper’s 
Weekly, saw a bull for the first time. “Oh, look at 
the pig” he cried to his nurse. 

“That,” said the nurse, “is not a pig. It is a bull.” 

“Tt is a pig,” said the boy. 

“Why, Charles,” said the nurse. “Take a good 
look at it. You know you never saw a pig as large as 
that.” 

“It is,” the little boy observed, “the biggest pig 
I ever saw.” 

“But,” protested the nurse, “you never saw a pig 
with horns.” 

“TI never saw any pig with horns,” the boy admit- 
ted, “except this pig.” 


Children and the Sea 


| ads week we printed an editorial about the charm. 
of children, quoting some lovely lines of Tagore 
about children playing in the sand, putting out their 


| little boats, innocent of the world beyond. We are 
_ reminded that Newton used the same image, in speak- 
| ing of his own ignorance, and that Milton had used 


sloppy about language, it is well for them to under- | 
take any gymnastic bit of purism, even if on the | 


wrong track, as the effort may accustom them to in- 


terest in details of style. If it does, they are welcome | 


to any effort, even including “different to.” 


Than Whom 


PEAKING of “different to” switches our disor- 
derly mind onto the much discussed novel Fortt- 
tude. The author is careful about the details of 
language, and he makes fun of one of his characters 
for saying “different to.” Yet (it is the only inac- 
curacy we noticed) he says (on p. 89): 


Then they turned and cursed him, asking him 
whom he thought that he was. 


By the way, since this favorite futility is under | 


discussion, we should like to inquire of our two fore- 
most columnists, F. P. A., and B. L. T., who consist- 
ently discuss variations of “whom are you,” whether 
they themselves are conformers in that great leading 
case, the nominative use of “than whom?” 


Ye Olden Time 


ISTANCE lends enchantment. It is hard to get 
away from the magic of an old association. Al 
Spalding is dead. He was not one of the great pitch- 
ers of all time, but he was the foremos*. pitcher of his 
day, an early day. Those morning mists lend romance 
to the memory of him. Of that brilliant Boston 
team on which his reputation was made, before he 
went to Chicago, he and George Wright alone became 
known in later life; in both cases on the business side 
of athletics. Spalding tried to be Senator also from 
California, but his candidacy and his speeches raised 
asmile. His glory was in the past; a past personally 
known to but a few of the rooters for Alexander, king 
pitcher of today; a past to be known tomorrow, ex- 
cept in legend, not at all. 





it before Newton. True enough, and probably neither 


Milton, Newton, nor Tagore borrowed it. It is one 








of those simple, vast, and satisfactory images that 


| come independently to many; images drawn from 


sleep and death, from love and birth, from the moun- 
tains and the ocean. Tagore, Milton, Newton used 
the image because every deep mind reflects upon its 
ignorance, and every deep mind is stirred by the sight 
of children launching their aimless boats and digging 
in the bottomless sand. 


Loneliness 


S IT a curse that we are not made self-sufficient? 
This longing for companionship, is it not the 
blight of many hours? The sun is slanting against 
the distant hill, yet you regard it coldly. Had a 
lover, or even a dear friend, been by your side, you 
would have poured out your soul about the shadings 
on the hill. Beauty means little to you if you are too 
much alone, or it means pain. Of course the need 
of companionship is nature’s leading trick in the 
business of keeping the race alive. But she does not 
cheat us after all. She repays us many fold for the 
pain it gives us to lack companions. All art, all com- 
prehension of beauty, all the higher stirrings of the 
soul are but overflow and development of love, of the 
primal sex impulse; and if we suffer when these more 
complex needs have been created, it is only that light 
and shade are inseparable, that we receive the richest 
things of life only by paying the full and legitimate 
price. 





















Patten in Pink Whiskers 


By OPERATIVE NO. 48 


ROBABLY but a few, if any, of those readers who 
have been following the recent articles in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY regarding patent medicines, have imagined 

that Mr. Patten’s Chattanooga Medicine Company were 
employing the Pinkertons to gather information to assist 
them in their suits against Harper’s WEEKLY and the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. This is, 
nevertheless, true, and I was one of the Pinkerton 
operatives engaged in the work. It would appear that 
the patent-medicine people had but little confidence in 
the merits of their suits, when they were filed, yet be- 
lieved that the Pinkertons could buila up a case for 
them that would stand the acid test of the courts. 

However this may be, it is beside the point. I re- 
signed my position with the Pinkertons after working 
for several weeks on this case, 
and I now intend to lay 
before the public, in this 
article, their manner of going 
after the “desired informa- 
tion,” without divulging the 
least part of it. Indeed, Mr. 
Patten must consider it a val- 
uable asset to him, as he ex- 
pended thousands of dollars 
in its accumulation, although 
personally I do not see how 
it can aid him materially in 
any way: 

About November 15th, LY 
1914, I was instructed by As- ’ 
sistant Superintendent W. H. 
Smith, of Pinkerton’s Atlanta 
office, to go to Athens, Ala- 
bama, and there join Atlanta 
Operative No. 41, who, with 
his wife, Atlanta Operative 
No. 50, was residing in a 
house in Fairview, a residen- 
tial section of Athens. They 
had been living there, as well 
as I remember, two weeks or possibly longer. 

The primary object of my visit was to take down in 
shorthand, in a place of concealment, a conversation 
which was planned to take place between Operative No. 
50 and Dr. A. L. Glaze, Jr., of Athens, who is secretary 
of the Limestone County (Alabama) Medical Society. 
The Chattanooga medicine concern believed that Dr. 
Glaze was in the full confidence of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, they having filed their 
suit for damages against that publication. 

Smith informed me that Operative No. 41 was posing 
as an insurance agent in Athens; that he and his wife 
had rented a house in Fairview, and were there sup- 
posedly for six months; that Operative No. 41 had made 
excellent progress, as he had succeeded in renting desk 
space in Dr. Glaze’s office; that Operative No. 50 was 
to be confined to her bed with a female complaint, and, 
under this pretext, she planned to obtain from Dr. Glaze 
his views on Wine of Cardui, the suit and any other 
information of interest. 

I proceeded to Athens and joined Operatives No. 41 
and No. 50 at their home in Fairview. Operative No. 
41 advised me that the work was progressing nicely. 
He was posing as a special agent of a prominent life 
insurance company, and had succeeded in having Dr. 
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asking 


Because of the publicity given to 
the false claims for ‘‘Wine of 
Cardui’’ and exposures of the meth- 
ods through which ailing women 
have been made the victims of 
quackery in the sale of this nos- 
trum, John A. Patten of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, has instituted 
suit against HARPER’S WEEK- 
$200,000 damages. 

This article by a former Pink- 
erton detective, employed in con- 
nection with the suit, is interesting 
in its revelation of the methods be- 
ing employed by Mr. Patten in 
constructing his case. 


Glaze appointed medical examiner. He had in his 
possession a key to Dr. Glaze’s office, and stated that he 
made a daily search of Dr. Glaze’s desk and trash 
basket for letters or other documents bearing on the 
case in hand. 

I was subsequently introduced to Dr. Glaze as Oper- 
ative No. 41’s first cousin. The operative told him that I 
was a traveling salesman, and was on a visit to him 
through the dull season of the year. 

The doctor appeared to take a liking to me from the 
beginning. In a few days he and I were confidentially 
discussing Wine of Cardui and the law suit, as well 
as his own personal affairs and history. I was informed 
on more than one occasion by the Atlanta office that 
the client, E. A. Wheatley, general manager of the 
Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany, was well pleased with 
my work. 

Operative No. 41, however, 
was not so successful: He 
had established himself, but 
that was all. He was en- 
tirely too cautious. He seemed 
to fear that if he mentioned 
the subject to Dr. Glaze, his 
true connections would be 
suspected. He contented 
himself with trying to sell in- 
surance, to firmly establish 
his pretext, and a surrepti- 
tious search of the doctor’s 
office once a day. 

The result was that he se- 
cured practically no infor- 
mation of interest. Nor could 
he ever decide that the time 
was ripe to carry out the plans 
for a conversation between 
Operative No. 50 and Dr. 
Glaze. He told me several 
times that he was afraid that 
I would cough or sneeze during the conversation, and be 
discovered. Soon after Christmas, Wheatley lost pa- 
tience with his efforts, and requested that he be dis- 
continued. 

Operative No. 41 did succeed in becoming sick twice, 
on which occasions Dr. Glaze attended him, and the 
operative reported in detail as to his treatment. 

To furnish Operative No. 41 with a plausible excuse 
for leaving Athens, the Atlanta office sent him a tele- 
gram, signed, if I remember correctly, “Will,” and 
stating that his mother-in-law was very ill. I was in- 
structed by letter to remain in Athens under the pre- 
text of looking after my “cousin’s” insurance prospects. 
As he left the impression about town that he would re- 
turn with his wife when her mother recovered, I paid 
the rent on the house in Fairview after they had gone, 
and also met the installment payments on the furniture 
as they fell due. 

On the night before Operative No. 41’s departure, he 
and I went to the office of Dr. Glaze about 10 o’clock, 
and secured the book containing the minutes of the 
Limestone County Medical Society. In doing this we 
were acting under instructions received from the Atlanta 
office. I kept watch at the door while my “cousin” con- 
cealed the book under his raincoat. We took it home 
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and I sat up late into the night, copying its contents 
verbatim. 

I remained at the house in Fairview for a few days 
after Operatives No. 41 and No. 50 had gone, and then 
secured a room at Dr. Glaze’s home. I stayed there 
until about January 28th, 1915, when I was instructed 
by the superintendent of the Atlanta office to proceed 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., and join Assistant Superin- 
tendent Smith at the Reed House. I informed Dr. 
Glaze that I was going to Birmingham, Ala., for a few 
days’ stay. 

Right here I wish to say a word concerning Dr. Glaze. 
He is a gentleman through and through, and gave me 
his friendship whole-heartediy. It was in daily be- 
traying this friendship that I began to feel my first 
pangs of disgust at being a Pinkerton operative. 


II 
A RRIVING in Chattanooga, I went to the Reed House 
“* and there joined Assistant Superintendent Smith. 
With him was a stenographer from the Atlanta office. 
I accompanied Smith and the stenographer to the Pat- 
ten Hotel to call on one Barron, known in Chattanooga 




















as “the Westerner,” who was posing as a Western mil- 
lionaire. In reality he was Pinkerton Operative No. 
55, of the Denver, Colorado, office. 

There was a great commotion going on within church 
circles in Chattanooga. Dr. C. H. Meyers, it will be 
recalled, had been ousted from his position as pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, and had become a Con- 
gregational minister. He had established a new church 
on the third floor of the county court-house, across the 
street from the First Methodist Church, and over a 
hundred of his flock had left that church to join him. 

Barron was cultivating the acquaintance of Dr. 
Meyers, as he was suspected by the patent-medicine 
people of being in league with the American Medical 
Association. Barron attended the meetings in the new 
church assiduously, and offered every aid in the way 
of encouragement and funds. He often joked with me 
about the “stir” that followed his unusually large con- 
tributions. 

A conversation between Barron and Dr. Meyers was 
arranged for, to occur in Barron’s room at the hotel, 
during which the stenographer and I were to be con- 
cealed in the closet, to take it down in shorthand. 

Dr. Meyers unsuspectingly fell into Barron’s trap 
and came to his room that afternoon. The stenographer 
and I, in the closet, took down the conversation that 
ensued. Practically all that was said by Dr. Meyers 
has since appeared in the Chattanooga Times, over 
Barron’s signature. Barron drew out Dr. Meyers by 








alleging to have overheard certain stories about him, 
but I am sure that if Dr. Meyers had been talking to 
Wheatley himself, he would not have worded his 
answers to the questions differently. 


HEN Dr. Meyers had gone, the stenographer and I 

returned to the Reed House, and began transcribing 
our notes. Wheatley called on us early the next morning, 
while we were still at work in Smith’s room, as he was 
very anxious to learn what had been said. We were 
also visited by Barron the same morning, and another 
operative, a man from Atlanta, who, Smith informed me, 
was working among the druggists in Chattanooga, un- 
der a pretext. 

I was later instructed by Smith to go to the office 
of Mr. Newell Sanders, an ex-United States Senator, 
who was also suspected by the patent-medicine people 
of being in league with the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Smith told me that if I did not succeed in obtain- 
ing a position, I was to make an exact mental diagram 
of Mr. Sanders’ offices, and, on my return to the Reed 
House, to transmit this diagram to paper. He urged 
that it was very important that I carefully note the 








——e — 
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exact location of the windows, doors, files, desks, etcet- 
era. 

During my stay in Chattanooga Barron and Smith 
were planning a trip to Chicago. Barron secured from 
Dr. Meyers a letter of introduction to a prominent 
official of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and Smith was to pose as a magazine writer. 

I returned to Athens about February Ist, and re- 
occupied my room at Dr. Glaze’s. I remained with him 
until about February 20th, when I received a letter from 
the superintendent at Atlanta, instructing me to return 
to that city. 

In his letter, the superintendent asked me to take the 
key to Dr. Glaze’s desk to Decatur, Ala., a near-by town, 
and have a duplicate made. As the doctor was moving 
his office to his home, on the day I received this letter, 
I carried the key to his home to Atlanta, and was in- 
structed by the superintendent to have a duplicate made. 
TI did this, and then mailed the key to Dr. Glaze, with 
a letter regretting that I had forgotten to give it back to 
him before leaving Athens. The duplicate I turned over 
to the superintendent of the Atlanta office, who thought 
that it might be needed in the future. 


III 
WORKED in the Atlanta office of the agency for a 
few days, and learned that there were two New 
Orleans operatives working on the case in Chattanooga. 
The stenographer went to Chattanooga again to take 
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down a conversation between one of these operatives 
and a man who had information to sell to any one who 
might be willing to pay for it. Atlanta Operative No. 
12 was also in Chattanooga, “shadowing” Dr. Meyers. 

I then went back to Chattanooga, and registered at 
the Reed House, but shortly afterward rented a room 
on Pine Street. I had instructions to obtain tuition in 
chemistry and pharmacy from Dr. Robert C. Bicknell, 
who had at one time been chief chemist for the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company. Wheatley suspected that 
Dr. Bicknell might be supplying information to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY and the American Medical Association. 
He requested that I search Dr. Bicknell’s papers, and 
also get his opinion of the suits and the officials of the 
Chattanooga Medicine Company. 

I followed these instructions, and took lessons from 
Dr. Bicknell for two weeks. He told me that Wine of 
Cardui was a fraud. According to Dr. Bicknell, Wheat- 
ley was formerly connected with a large advertising con- 
cern in St. Louis, which has a branch office in Chat- 
tanoopa, and later entered the advertising field in 
Chattanooga for himself, under the firm name of The E. 
A. Wheatley Advertising Company. Dr. Bicknell stated 
that he handled the Wine of Cardui advertising, but 
finally went into bankruptcy, and the St. Louis concern 
took over his business. 

I attended Dr. Meyers’ church in Chattanooga, at 
Wheatley’s request, to take down anything that might 
be said against Mr. Patten. It was about this time 
that the Barron articles began to appear in the Times. 
Operative No. 12 had returned to Atlanta, but, at Bar- 


ron’s suggestion, he was telegraphed for by Wheatley, 
to return and resume his “shadow” of Dr. Meyers. 
Operative No. 12 shadowed Dr. Meyers for several days, 
as Wheatley suspected that he would “connect” with 
Mr. Sanders. 

Barron, Wheatley and I were in constant communi- 
cation during this interval. The object of Barron’s 
cards in the newspapers was to lead Dr. Meyers into a 
newspaper controversy. 

Barron finally decided to leave the city, thinking that 
Dr. Meyers would not dare to reply to his cards if he 
remained in Chattanooga. He informed various per- 
sons about the hotel that he was returning to the West. 
but in reality he went to Atlanta, to be near at hand 
should Dr. Meyers reply. I bought his ticket to Atlanta, 
and on my return to that point, I met him in the office 
of the Pinkertons. 

I went to Athens again about March 4th, and Dr. 
Glaze invited me to occupy my old room at his home. 
Wheatley wanted to know what Dr. Glaze had learned 
ir. my absence. I remained in Athens until about April 
3rd. The doctor was as cordial and friendly as ever, 
and asked me to meet him in Birmingham April 21st 
tc 24th, during the convention of Alabama physicians. 
I promised to see him if I should happen to be in Bir- 
mingham on those dates. 

It goes without saying that I did “happen” to be there. 
We had a great time in Birmingham; we were together 
a great deal, but I did not exert myself to secure any 
information from him. It was during this visit that I 
determined to sever connection with the Pinkertons. 





The Boarding-House Keeper 


By A. H. GLEASON 


HE is an elderly gentlewoman with soft, gray hair 
and a face where much suffering has not availed 
to leave one line of bitterness. Only from an inner 

kindliness can the tone of the voice and the service of 
the hands come, which bring a comfort to a houseful of 
strangers. Out of a dull, brown dwelling on a city street 
and a group of lonely men and women “infinitely re- 
pellant particles,” she has made a home. She achieves 
is by a long patience, a habit of thinking the best of 
faulty human nature, and a quiet but persistent over- 
sight upon every detail of the establishment, from the 
coal fire in the guests’ rooms to the desserts made by 
her own hand. 

One key to her success, that enables her to bind 
lodgers to her with hoops of steel, is that she buys the 
best foods which the market offers. She pays the high- 
est prices, and obtains fresh meats and worthy veg- 
etables. She makes less money, because she gives un- 
usual value in her table. One of her lodgers, a critical 
even “cranky,” battered, disappointed man, has been 
with her for twenty years. The “help” enjoys the same 
quality of food as the star boarders. It is just at the 
point where the element of calculation is passed by, that 


she gains her distinction. She cares for her guests as if 
they were her family. No missionary to South Sea 
islands, nor worker in slum districts, gives more service 
to his community, than this silent, active woman of sixty 
years who prefers her calling to the bleak, unrelated 
life of retirement. 

It is a trying life—that of pleasing tired, fault-finding 
homeless people—because it deals in innumerable little 
things: The cleaning of rooms, the preparation of food, 
the jangle of the telephone bell, the carelessness of hired 
workers. The hostess of transient lodgers must consult 
a jumble of personal tastes, whims, prejudices: The 
leisured worldling who sleeps late and breakfasts in 
bed, the student who rises early, the invalid of delicate 
appetite. She has to calm a Babel of voices, each one 
of which is insistent to declare his own dislike of other 
modes of thought, and alien brands of religion and poli- 
tics. She performs a ministry of reconciliation between 
exasperated persons in the drawing-room and _ fretted 
workers in the kitchen. Her own personality must be 
as pervasive as an equable climate, unrecognized but 
effectual. 

Such is the boarding-house keeper. 
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Blind soldiers of France learning to weave baskets. 


The War’s Blind 


N SPITE of the use of devices for 
protection against bursting shrapnel 
and poisonous gases, there seems to 
he no stopping the increase of wounds 
resulting in blindness for the soldier in 
the trenches. The soldier suddenly 
blinded is in a far worse plight than the 
man who has been blind since birth. He 





Recreation in the garden. dats Aveugles,’ 


feels, in losing his sight, that he has lost 
not only all joy of living but all hope of 
supporting those who are dependent up- 
on him. To give these unfortunate men 
a sense of life’s worth-whileness, France 
is hastening to teach her blinded sol- 
diers a new way to live. Many schools 
are being opened for such teaching, es- 
pecially in Paris. 

There are a number of ways to a new 
life open to the blind soldier, and the 
accompanying photographs show him 
learning those trades and professions 
practised by the blind. These photo- 
graphs were taken in the school which 
is cared for by the first society to be- 
gin this wonderful work on a large scale 
—“Les Amis des Soldats Aveugles.” 

For this training funds are being raised 
in France, and nothing makes a stronger 
appeal to the sympathy of the people of 
France than the needs of these blind 
wards of the nation. But the mechanical 
appliances necessary—the machines for 


the blind, the typewriters and sten- 
otypes—these must come from Amer- 
ica, for they are not to be had in 
France. And, again, after the 
soldier is trained and ready to 
go back to his fam- 
ily, means must be 
found to set him 















son, 23 Avenue de ]’Alma, 
re Paris. The American peo- 


ple have already been 
called upon to assume a 


Lessons on the typewriter and stenotype. 


up in his new’ heavy burden of charity, but no more 
trade or oceu- splendid relief work is being done, per- 
pation, and to haps, than this assistance of the blind 
provide for him soldier toward independence. Dr. Wat- 
the tools and son and his associates will appreciate 
material to work any help that may be given them in this 
with. There is work. 

a “Sous — Com: 
mission des Sol- (aay 





consisting of the 
first president of the High Court of Ap- 
peals of France, M. Manuel Bauldouin, 
and the rector of the American 
Church in Paris, the Rev. Dr. Wat- 


Music lessons, in the “Joffre room.” 
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Matthew 
Vassar, 


Feminist 


there was opened at Pough- 

keepsie, New York, “the 
first grand, permanent, en- 
dowed college for Young Wo- 
men ever projected.” In spite 
of this ornate descriptive flour- 
ish, so perfectly in keeping with 
the highly-decorated signatures 
which adorn the original charter 
of 1861, the opening of Vassar 
College was a simple enough af- 
fair. The Poughkeepsie paper, 
busy with war news and a lit- 
tle querulous because it had re- 
ceived no formal notice of the event, 
contented itself with a brief paragraph 
to the effect that doubtless, in a few 
years, the project would come to a dismal 
end. But there were those who believed 
that Matthew Vassar, cane in hand and 
dog at heel, staking out the foundation 
of his college for women, was doing more 
for the:principle of human freedom than 
he who, on the same day, was pouring 
the first shot into Fort Sumter. For 
they felt themselves enslaved, these 
young ladies of the early sixties. As one 
of the earliest of the Vassar graduates 
put it, women in the march of progress 
were lingering wayfarers “plodding with 
solitary steps in the rear of the moving 
army and ‘heavily burdened under the 
weight of ancient customs.” The last 
to be educated, the last to be en- 
franchised, the last to be accorded an 
economic status—true enough. But 
having won the privilege of education, 
women have won the possibility of mov- 
ing with ease and dignity through the 


Jive fifty years ago this fall 


fall. 





Four Eastern States vote on woman suffrage this 
Most people now realize that college educa- 
tion for women, the feminist movement, and the 
suffrage movement are phases of but one thing. 
The character and ideas of the man who founded 
Vassar College are interesting not only in them- 
selves but in their relation to the arguments bear- 
ing on the forthcoming elections 


ranks of civilizaton, unhampered by their 
sex, 

All of this Matthew Vassar foresaw. 
And in the fact that such a revolution- 
ary idea took root and blossomed in 
the last eight years of a long life, there 
is a grain of comfort for those who fear 
the blind rigidity of old age. 

In 1860 Mr. Vassar was not an un- 
common man. He was simply the genial 
possessor of a considerable fortune, a 
thrifty, self-made man, benevolent and 
wishing to go down to posterity as a 
lover of his fellow men. He thought a 
hospital, such as that erected by a kins- 
man in England and distinguished from 
other gratuities to the public by a statue 
of the founder and tablets bearing the 
family coat of arms, would serve his 
purpose very well. He had even made a 
will to this effect, when into the circle 
of his friends came a man of considerable 
experience as a professor in “female 
seminaries” of the South, glowing with 
the ideal of a college for women which, 
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in endowment and equipment, 
should compare with the exist- 
ing colleges tor young men. See- 
mg in Mr. Vassar a simple- 
minded old gentleman with 
philanthropic tendencies and 
money to spend, he sought to 
win him by flattery to the sup- 
port of his ideal. Mr. Vassar 
was susceptible to flattery. He 
had no aversion to fancying 
himself applauded by succeed- 
ing generations for an epoch- 
making deed. Witness the fa- 
mous oil painting from which 
the benign gentleman smiles blandly into 
the eyes of all who stop to look, pointing 
with the innocent and open vanity of a 
child to the main building of his college 
for women, gleaming in grotesque per- 
spective through a vista of trees. 

But there was something spirited 
about him which the accumulation of 
wealth had not destroyed. He says him- 
self that it was the novelty of the idea 
which arrested his attention as well as 
its more beneficent aspects. There was 
reason enough for that. His parents 
were pioneers—dissenters, who packed 
up their household goods and left the 
old ancestral home in England to find 
a place where they could worship as 
they pleased. There are, in fact, in- 
cidents in the early life of Matthew 
Vassar with a zest to them which seems 
not to have been appreciated by those 
who became his admirers after he had 
made his fortune. For instance: One 
gray dawn he stole out of the house 
with his mother, a lad of fourteen in 





Main buildings at Vassar. 
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revolt against the job chosen for him 
by his father. Together they tramped 
twelve miles to the ferry. There the 
mother give him her blessing, a bundle 
of clean underclothing, and seventy-five 
cents for capital. When he came back 
it was with a reputation as a business 
man pretty well established. 

There was that other day too, during 
the War of 1812, when he refused to 
answer the call to arms, because, as he 
later claimed in court, his vote had been 
challenged ‘and denied on the ground 
that he was an Englishman, and if he 
could not share the privileges of this 
government, neither would he bear its 
burdens. 

It was the cropping out again of that 
spirit in him which made him, an old 
man of sixty-nine, fling the counsels of 
his cautious nephews to the winds, and 


Ry 


age 


in spite of the fact that his country was 
at war and money was tight, hand over 
to the trustees of the college one-half of 
his hard-earned fortune. This donation 
was staked outright on the principle 
“that woman, having received from her 
Creator the same intellectual constitu- 
tion as man, has the same right as man 
to intellectual culture and develop- 
ment.” 

And so, although the trustees of the 
college on the whole regarded the pro- 
ject as benevolent, worthy if it reflected 
glory on the name of the generous 
founder, Mr. Vassar himself outgrew a 
mere personal pride in the venture and 
became an ardent spokesman in the 
cause of women’s rights. 

It was his custom to open the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees with 
a carefully prepared address, and he led 
these solid, genteel citizens a bewildering 
chase over the newly broken road of 
feministic thought. He left them stun- 
ned—guiltless of grasping what they had 
heard. 

Yet he was a man without guile. “If 


? 


upon any point I seem to be in advance 
of any of you,” he said at the close of 
a ringing address in the summer of 1864, 
“that time will not be lost which may 
be necessary to bring us all abreast.” 
There were words in that address 
which carry us far. “We are defeated 
if we start upon the assumption that she 
has no powers save those she may de- 
rive or imitate from the other sex.” This 
runs ahead of much of our current 
thought. Women of this younger gen- 
eration are just becoming emancipated 
from the idea that in order to assert 
the powers of their sex they must enter 
the same professions as men, entertain a 
man’s point of view toward business and 
work for the same number of hours per 
day. Fifty-one years ago, Mr. Vassar 
saw in women a potentiality for the crea- 
tion of lines of work fundamentally 
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Commencement scene. 
original as those which had been devel- 
oped by men. On the day of his death, 
he was engaged in calling to the atten- 
tion of his board a proposal whereby 
the entire curriculum and policy of the 
college should be turned over to a com- 
mittee of women—the women of the 
faculty and other women prominent for 
their services to the public. 

He consistently maintained that “Ours 
is to be an institution for women—not 
men. In all its labors, positions, rewards 
and hopes, the idea is the development 
and exposition, and the marshaling to the 
front and preferment of women—of their 
powers on every side, demonstrative of 
their equality with men, indeed of such 
capacities as in certain fixed directions 
surpass those of men.” 


Equally far-sighted are these bold 
sentences: “We are defeated if we rec- 


ognize the idea that she may not, with 
every propriety, contribute to the world 
the benefits of matured faculties which 
education evokes. for it is vain 
to educate woman's powers of thought, 
and then limit their operation.” 





Votes for women! It flashes to the 
foreground irrepressibly after these 
words. And Mr. Vassar would not have 
been shocked at that. Carefully stowed 
away in the archives of the Vassar li- 
brary there is a yellowed letter, less 
familiar than others thought worthy of 
frames, in which Mr. Vassar remarks to 
a young friend that he has been attend- 
ing a lecture on woman suffrage at the 
college and is humiliated to discover 
that in the matter of voting women are 
classed with idiots and criminals. 

His keen sense of justice made him 
sensitive to the indignities inflicted on 
women. “I am pleased to observe,” he 
said to his trustees in 1865, “that since 
the inauguration of our enterprise in 
1861 great changes have taken place in 
the public mind regarding what may be 
appropriately considered the sphere of 





women. Among these evidences 
may be noted the fact, that the venerable 
Medical Society of Philadelphia—that 
most professional, proud and orthodox 
of cities—now permits its members to 
hold consultations with women physi- 
cians; a recognition which at first it 
steadily refused. This is a long stride in 
the right direction, and I mention it 
merely as among many interesting facts 
which mark the drift in the current of 
the public mind. It is to me a matter 
of great encouragement.” 

A few apologetic hems and haws in 
the early days of his undertaking make 
it plain enough that Matthew Vassar 
was not a leader in feminist thought 
The windows of his mind were opened 
one after another by gifted men and 
women attracted to him because of his 
position. But it was his good fortune to 
possess a mind cast in that gentle 
humor on which the advancing spirit 
of the people writes most easily its new- 
found aspirations. In the foundation of 
Vassar a great stride was taken toward 
woman’s economic emancipation. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Speaking of Cages 


A Lady Reformer advocates wire cages for stenographers. Why stop at stenographers? There area 
few others who would look well in cages—not to mention Willie the Wild Man of Germany. 
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A Fight Against Gas 


Y REGIMENT took over a line of 

trenches on the evening of the 

23rd of May, at the time when 
the Germans were making their last ef- 
forts in the so-called Second Battle of 
Ypres. 

To take over a line of trenches at 
night is always a difficult proceeding, 
and the celerity with 
which it is done depends 
mainly on the experience 
of the unit that is doing 
it. The operation has 
to be carried out in the 
dark, and it is the ambi- 
tion of every unit-com- 
mander to get his men 
quickly and quietly into 
their positions, and above 
all, without a casualty. 
And this, of course, de- 
pends to a great extent 
upon whether the ap- 
proaches to the first line 
are concealed or in the 
open. 

In this case the con- 
stant hammering which 
our front had received 
during the preceeding 
three weeks had prevent- 
ed the digging of good 
communication -trenches 
and there was little or no 
covered approach, the 
men having to advance in 
single file across open 
ground which was lit up 
almost continuously by 
the numerous flares—both the enemy’s 
and our own. 

We carried out the operation success- 
fully, thanks to many former experiences 
of the sort, which had taught the men 
the necessity of standing still, or even 
throwing themselves flat on the ground, 
whenever the sky was lit up, and pro- 
ceeding forward in the intervals of dark- 
ness. It took a long time however and 
was not completed before midnight. 
Barely three hours were, therefore, left 
for the improvement of the existing 
trenches and for the making of com- 
munication trenches which were badly 


By A BRITISH OFFICER 


needed. The men worked hard, but 
water lay so near the surface that little 
could be done in the time and as the 
gray light of dawn began to appear to- 
ward three o’clock work was knocked 
cff and the men stood to, against a pos- 
sible surprise attack in the half-light. 

I was sitting down in a corner of the 





trench preparing to refresh myself after 
the labors of the night when one of my 
men suddenly exclaimed “Good heavens, 


what’s this, sir?” I jumped up and saw 
a thick greeny-yellow haze about thirty 
feet high rolling down from the ridge 
one hundred yards in front of us behind 
which were the German trenches. At 
the same time a curious, musty, pungent 
smell reached our nostrils. 

Although we had had no previous ex- 
perience of gas I think every man real- 
ized instantaneously what we were in for, 
and without any word of command fast- 
ened his respirator over his nose and 


mouth. Not more than twenty or thirty 
seconds elapsed before the cloud of gas 
was right onto us. 

Knowing that the gas would lie much 
longer in the bottom of the trenches, I 
ordered all the men to get out and stand 
up behind, in order that their heads 
should be as high as possible. At the 
time it did not occur to 
me that the men were 
thus exposed in full view 
of the German trenches 
and at very short range. 
But not a rifle shot was 
fired at us and I realized 
that the Germans were 
so seared at the effect of 
their own gas that they 
had left their first line 
and were sitting in sup- 
port trenches behind 
keeping their heads well 
down. 


Meanwhile the gas 
eridually thinned and 
aiter ten to fifteen min- 


utes the cloud had van- 
ished and there was only 
a slight smell left in the 
air. It had not been 
pleasant while it lasted. 
Our respirators were 
good, but somehow most 
of the men had managed 
to gulp a certain amount 
down. I personally had 
got a good dose down, 
having had to raise the 
respirator to give orders. 
I found that shouting orders through half 
an inch of cotton-waste soaked in chem- 
ical made no impression on the men 
whatsoever. In spite of the respirators 
a great many of the men were very sick. 

It was impossible to get reenforce- 
ments up and the men, sickened early in 
the morning by the gas-fumes, were ex- 
posed to constant shell-fire, and rifle-fire 
from three sides, until they were relieved 
at dark. Only fifteen per cent of those 
who marched up on the night of the 
23rd marched back on the night of the 
24th, but they had not lost their trench- 
es. They had done their job. 
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Time, Football Tyrant 


By HERBERT REED 


may count upon as the actual time on 
hand in which to teach a team, the hun- 
dred or more hours that may be in- 
dulged in by college coaches, up to the 
far less limited time that can be devoted 
to the game at the most highly favored 
institutions. And stretch it as far as one 
will, the coaches will grumble, for they 
are never through, never quite satisfied. 

Facing this deadly time limit, the 
problem of preparing an eleven that is 
expected to win, or at least to play good 
football while making a losing fight, be- 
comes little less than a nightmare, but a 
nightmare that perforce begets an or- 
ganization, a system, that per- 
haps some business men might 
envy. 

Each of the teams that, be- 
cause of prestige or prospects, 
is much in the public eye, has 
had its own intimate prob- 
lems to solve, pretty much as 
follows: Harvard the round- 
ing out of another machine 
whose smoothness will not be 
impaired by the absence this year of 
some of the important cogs of last fall; 
Yale the building of a line that will work 
neatly, both offensively and defensively, 
with a very superior set of backs; Prince- 
ton the getting together as early as pos- 
sible of what at this writing looks like 

excellent material in line with 
the policy and plans of a new 
coach and a somewhat shuf- 
fled list of aids; Pennsylvania 
the revision of a coaching sys- 
tem so that there will be no 
creaking in the important No- 


THE GREAT CONDITIONER 
Harry Tuthill, one of the best football 
trainers in the country, who has charge 
of the Army squad and who realizes the 
value of time in football preparation. 
In the matter of injuries he is not merely 
a “first aid” but a “safety first” man. 
And he knows plenty of the other side 


vember days; Cornell the 
weeding out of material as 
quickly as possible so that the 
eleven may be built around 
some high-class veterans, and 
winning veterans at that; 
Army the development of an- 
other field general of the 
Prichard type, and ends who 





of football, too. 


O MUCH to teach, so much to learn, 
) in so little time! This the wail of 

the coaches as the football season of 
1915 gets under way. Not a coach in 
the country but had planned to get a 
flying start by taking up the game as 
far as possible at the point where he left 
off last year. But the heat descended 
upon the just and the unjust alike, and 
there, on the side-line stood the trainer, 
watch in hand, July as it used to be on 
his head, and November as it is likely 
to be on his mind. The wonder of it all 
is that the teams were able before the 
opening days of competition to do as 
much as they did. 

For purposes of instruction the foot- 
ball season has been reduced these days 
to a matter of hours rather than days— 
the sixty hours that the Army coaches 


will fit into the open game 
that the West Pointers have 
so cleverly built up, not to mention an 
entirely new backfield; Navy the build- 
ing up of a new coaching system under 
the direction of Jonas Ingram that will 
make better use of the good material at 
hand than was the case last year. 

The Army’s problem is particularly 
interesting because of the loss of one of 
the greatest ends the game has seen, a 
backfield that was one of last season’s 
best, and the field general who directed 
one of the year’s most notable attacks. 
With a line from tackle to tackle pretty 
well taken care of, albeit there is plenty 
of room left just now for a “comer,” the 
soldiers are trying out hopefully a large 
squad of ends whose first qualification 
shall be speed, and a quarterback 
brought over from end, a position in 
which he was a star last season. 


Neyland, probably the finest pitcher in 
the amateur ranks, a boxer of the first 
class, and an all-round athlete, is trying 
for the vacant post of Prichard. And 
Teall, the sprinter, who holds the West 
Point record, is working for one of the 
end posts. Whether both will come 
through only the actual games, of course, 
can decide, but to the outsider who has 
seen them in action both look to be 
promising. i 

Remains, however, that nightmare of 
the sixty hours. 

It may be that somewhere out of the 
ruck will come the men to displace the 
early choices—hardly a plebe this year, 
for the plebes did not turn out much in 
the way of promising material—but in 
any event it will be interesting to see 
how the gift for generalship on the part 
of a first-class pitcher will work out this 
year in football, where, by the way, it 
has worked out convincingly more than 
once. 

Manual dexterity with a football, es- 
pecially when the forward-pass is used, 
has reached an advanced stage. But 
unfortunately for the pitcher who turns 
to football and masters the new imple- 
ment, he finds no batsman, no home 
plate, at which to shoot. Distances vary, 
not merely because of the plan of the 
play, but sometimes because of the 
peculiarities of the man who is to take 
the ball. And yet pitchers are not in- 
frequently adaptable persons, and Ney- 
land has the great advantage of knowing 
football in the all-round sense thorough- 
ly. This is his year of specialization. 

Doubtless through the early season 
Harvard will put in a lot of work on 
kickers, for the entire burden of the 
punting game can hardly be left to 
Mahan, for strategical and other rea- 
sons. A kick formation containing one 
punter is not nearly as dangerous as one 
that counts at least two, and by pref- 
erence, three. The Crimson’s kicking 
game is not dead, nor even sleeping. it 
is safe to say, and those who get out to 
see the early games may well devote a 
deal of their time to watching the de- 
velopment of new punters who are to 
be supported by that remarkable down- 
field play that has been the despair of 
practically every team that has faced 
the Crimson. 

Captain Wilson played quarterback 
for Yale last year, and may occupy the 
same position once again, but I think it 
would be worth while to watch for con- 
siderable experimenting in this post at 
New Haven. There are few men on the 
field better at quick thrusts through the 
line than the Eli leader, but his selection 
of plays has come in for criticism from 
time to time. And, of course, the Eli 
system of playing the ends again will be 
under fire. The system last year seemed 
hardly justified, if, indeed, it was an 
actual system, and there are plenty of 
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doubters who will be watching either for 
a change in method or a justification 
through the medium of a general style 
of play that will make more use of the 
flank men than was the case last year. 

It should be fairly easy for close fol- 
lowers of the game to get a fair idea of 
Princeton’s general plan of campaign at 
an early stage of the season, for the sec- 
ond match on the 
schedule is that be- 
tween the Tigers and 
Rutgers, the latter a 
team that has been 
very frankly pointed 
for a victory against 
Nassau. The eleven 
from the Raritan has 
been in camp for 
some time under the 































rareful tutelage of 
George Foster San- 
ford and his volun- 


teer helpers, and as 


the team has not 
lacked for veteran 
material, there was 


excellent opportunity 
here to take up foot- 
ball where it was 
dropped last — sea- 
son. 

Rutgers 
show a 
brand — of 


ought to 
first-class 
football, 


better, indeed, than 
mest __elevens 
would care to 


face on the see- 
ond game-day 
of the season. 
Unless there is 


THE LATEST FIELD-GENERAL 


Neyland, the Army's fine baseball pitcher 
and companion of Merillat at end on 
the football team last year, who is bein. 
tried out this season in the all-important 


position of quarterback. 


an upset in form the Tigers will be un- 
der heavy fire, as indeed they will be all 
season as the result of a remarkably 
troublesome schedule. Princeton has 
taken on this year about everything that 
the best team in the country could hope 
to cope with without running serious 


risk of defeat, and unless 
the Tigers should turn 
out a really remarkable 
eleven they will be 
running more than one 
risk before they put 
away the pigskin for 

the year. Rutgers 

ought to play 


ny a pretty blend of 
the open and the 
smashing game, 
and, equipped 
with a good kick- 
er, may well force Prince- 
ton to uncover not, perhaps, 
anything particularly novel, 
but to furnish a good line on 
the foundation that has been 
laid by J. H. Rush, the 
coach. There should be the 
greatest interest, too, in the 
work of Frank Glick, the Tiger captain, 
who to many seemed far from an ideal 
quarterback last year until the last quar- 
ter of the Yale game, when he led the 
team in two remarkable drives up the 
field and across Yale’s ultimate chalk 
mark. 

Glenn F. Warner has wandered away 
from the Carlisle Indian camp this year, 
tuking up, this time, with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; and as time 
is less of an object, apparently to 
the Pittsburghers than to most other 
Eastern institutions, the veteran in- 
novator should be able to get out a 
team that will make serious trouble 
right from the beginning of the sea- 
son. Warner has pet theories con- 
cerning football, and how good 
many of these theories are has al- 

ready been amply proved by his 
many successes at Carlisle. 
Warner delights in winning the 

Cornell game, or at least in mak- 

ing things extremely interesting 

for the Ithacans, and as long as 

Pittsburgh remains on the sched- 

ule he will have as good a chance 

as he had when working out with 
the Indians the wide, sweeping 
runs with the guards in the in- 
terference and the crafty plung- 
ing plays that have troubled 

Cornell every time it has met 
a team coached by its own ex-coach. 
Hard charging on the offense has been 
one of Warner’s standbys—the first line 
of attack going in perhaps lower than 
any other forward line on the field. 

Pennsylvania is another eleven that 
moves into action early—a team that 
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promises annually to bring 

out one or more stars, as 

Journeay, captain and centre 

last season. It will be inter- 

esting in the case of the Quakers to 

watch the work of the line and to see 

whether there has been a return to the 

old system, a system the supporters of 

the Red and Blue maintain is unique. If 

that system was as outlined to me not 

long ago by an old Pennsylvania cap- 

tain, it will hardly, I think, build a line 

out of men of the type of Dorizas, who, 

great wrestler though he be, was at 

least last year far from being a capable 

guard. The Quakers have a fair amount 

of time to work each fall, and it will re- 

quire every minute of it to bring out a 
reorganization. 

Results, and their lessons, next time. 





A PROSPECTIVE ARMY END 
Teall, sprinter and record-holder at West 
Point, in action on the gridiron. Too 
early, now, to say that he will be the final 
choice, but his speed will get. him every 
chance. 


HERBERT REED will analyze the leadership in intercollegiate football for this season. The follow- 
ers of the game will find this article as interesting as it is important. 
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Wholesale Luck 


The editor has received in the past 
ten days nearly a score of letters from 
editors of papers in the State, all de- 
sirous of knowing something more defi- 
nite of the rabbit exhibit which we are 
to have at the approaching State Fair 
at Raleigh. We have several thousand 
rabbit feet to give away then as souve- 
nirs, but shall reserve the feet of the 
graveyard (killed on a moonlight night 
by a blue-gum nigger) cetton-tails for 
those brother editors who may eall at 
the booth, for of all men the newspaper 
fraternity deserves especially the luck 


— —==— 


fills it with a soft pliable chunk, and 
champing like a festive goat revelling in 
the luxuries of the succulent tomato can, 
she greets you in tones husky with gum. 
—The Johnson City (Tex.) Enterprise. 


Must Be a Long Lady 


A sidewalk up the river bank is all 
that is now needed. In wet weather a 
lady hardly knows whether she will reach 
the top without her feet slipping from 
under her or not. When she does reach 
the top, it is on her last breadth. Surely 
something can be done to remedy this. 

—The Fort Frances (Ont.) Standard. 
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Occasions Afford the Language 





But that morning hour, 3 to 3:45 a. 
m., brought destruction and ruin un- 
paralleled in the history of this section 
of the state. With all points of the 
heavens aglow, « greenish light over- 
hanging mother earth, lightning flashes 
continuously playing the four points of 
the compass, with a howling wind that 
uprooted trees that had withstood the 
ravages of time and that surpassed 
even the voices of millions of demons, 
with hail of massive proportions cutting 
down all semblance of vegetation, cut- 
ting deep gashes into branches of sturdy 

growth and riddling win- 





PEACE HAS HER HEROES AS WELL ‘AS WAR 


dow panes that faced the 
north and west until it 





which such a charm 
brings. 
—The Siler City (N. C.) | 
Grit. 
\\\] 
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° Vy 
Plain Talk \\ 
The drooling murderer N Vif 
of the mother tongue Z, 
which presides over the Y= 
. be - 7 y a 4) ial 
destinies of the — local 7\\ 
Spigot Twister has had 4/}})\ 
another brain storm. We Is 
sive him credit for using ‘han x\\ 
the limited sense he has Gitte 


in doing his best to de- 
fend his master. Not 
every liar who is half fool 
and half knave ean be in- 










*OHtMY! NO! 
GET RIGHT IN 
EMMET DEARLY 
LOVES TOHAVE 


LL Ai 
"WHILE YOU'RE 
LOOMING SEE IF 











‘OH’ THAT'S ALRIGHT 
HE DOESN'T MINDIT 
ATALL HELIHES TO 
FOOL AROUND THE 
tiTCHEN® 














"MY HUSBAND WILL 
BE DELIGHTED TO 
TAKE CARE OF THE 
CHILDREN WHILE 

WE'RE GONE 








YOu WONT MIND 
CUTTING MRS SmiTH's 
CRASS YUST THIS 

ONCE wilt You, HENRY 

2 






seemed that the day of 
judgment was at hand, 
with a downpour of rain 
that will scarcely be for- 
gotten. . 
—The Festus (Mo.) Tri 
City Weekly. 















Neatly Stated 










The editor of this pa- 
per loves all womankind. 
Of course, there are some 
that we like better than 
others, but we like ’em 
all—like ’em too dad 










duced to defend drunk- Es pane : burned well to be instru- 
enness, even when there ued = mental in forcing them 
is a bull ring in his nose. ' +3 a into politics. We're not 
Here is an exception. | 1 for woman suffrage. 


When our erring brother 
awakens to the fact that 


he is laughed at and de- wae 


“se 


spised by even the ones < 
he has disgraced himself 
to serve he may be more 
decent and thankful, too, 
that the fool killer was 
off duty when he was making a stab at 
trying to run a newspaper. 

—The Pomeroy (O.) Leader. 





Tasty ! 


Did you ever notice how really beau- 
tiful gum chewing makes a girl appear? 
Take her de facto, and gazing steadily, 
one can not find a more ideal picture 
With a sharp click! clack! her teeth, so 
white and pearly are clashing together 
as, with cowish glee, she masticates her 
cud. Then, too, one can note her health 
tinted, well rounded cheeks as they grow 
a little more rotund, through the ma- 
terial assistance of a big “hunk” of gum 
And really, who can imagine a fairer 
spectacle than that of her dainty up- 
turned nose, as it gently rises and falls in 
wave like undulations over the abysmal 
depth revealed at each pressure against 
the mass? Oh, how deliciously tempt- 
ing that rosebud mouth is as the maiden 
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St. Joseph, 


Easy to Rid Oneself of Relations 


I solicit family butchering. First class 
job and everything neat and clean. H 
F. Schiefebein. 

—The Jefferson (Wis.) Banner. 


Breaking Wife’s Spirit 


Your correspondent lately noted that 
George Hart won’t eat his wife’s bread 
George insists upon baker’s bread from 
town. George explains to me confi- 
lentially that he does it as a means of 
keeping his wife down. She not only 
makes extra good bread, but is an un- 
asual woman in so many respects that 
George says it is necessary to humiliate 
her about something, or she will soon 
take the place. So he refuses to eat her 
bread; and this has broken her spirit 
so much that she is an obedient and 
dutiful wife. 


—Ed. Howe’s Potato Hill Notes. 


iu > 
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be Dyer 


—The Bloomfield (Neb.) 
\ Journal. 


Jinks Lays Off 


Our mail carrier, Mr. 
Jinks, went to Verdigre 
Friday evening to cele- 
brate and visit with home folks. He also 
celebrated at Santee Monday, it being 
the legal. holiday. We had no mail ser- 
vice, so our items are late for the past 
week. 


—The Nio Brara (Neb.) Tribune. 


Hing 


(Mo.) 


News-Press. 


A Dry Saloon 


Nic Haupers is laying a cement gutter 
in front of his place of business and mak- 
ing other improvements which will make 
his saloon a dry spot. 


—The Waterford (Wis.) Post. 


With the Virtuosi 


One feature of the evening’s perform- 
ance was the excellent violin solo by lit- 
tle Walter Deneer. Not only did little 
Walter play on one string, but on two, 
and the audience was so appreciative 
that he was called back for an encore. 

—The Iowa City Citizen. 
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The Cook’s Tour 


IV 
By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


Being the blithe adventures of the erstwhile cook for the Bar-2 cattle outfit, and his erudite partner 
Allingham, chronicled by the former during the progress of an “intensive” tour of certain hitherto little- 
known portions of Arizona and New Mexico. 


PPNHE last time I wrote you Mr Editor 
[ I stopt right where we seen a gal 

on the porch of the Harvey house 
hotel at Vegas where we was settin and 
where she walked apast us and went into 
the hotel an we heard number 9 whistlin 
up the track. The reason | stopt there 
was not becaus there wasnt more to tell 
about but because in yore last letter you 
<iid to write only so many words each 
time and Id done wrote about that 
manny. 

But Allingham says I shouldnt of 
stopt there but should of tole you more 
about the gal becaus he says the one bes 
bet in makin American literchure is to 
talk about a gal he says thousands of 
yore readers will desend upon the edi- 
ioryal offis doubtless before this letter 
reaches you an damege might be did on- 
less you tell em whether we seen the gal 
afterwards an what happened. He says 
this would natchelly irrtate you extreme- 
ly ef you are like most editors becaus 
they detests nothing moren an onseemly 
an illbred show of eagerness from there 
faithful prescribers to know whats comin 
in the nex number. 

He says ef he was me he would make 
2 pen pitcher of the gal seein as I couldnt 
vit a photygraft and send it to you 
speshul well I aint no hand at drawin 
though I kin do better with a sof pensil 
than a pen but mebbe I better tell you 
what this here gal lookt like an then 
mebbe the young feller in yore offis that 
drawrs kin git an iddee fer a pitcher. 

Well I aint. never had much practis in 
sizin up gals I aint bin pestered much 
with em but I kin figger out a man or 
a hoss bout as well as the nex feller an 
when theys wide between the eyes an 
vot gant nostuls an hol their heads up 
theys clean bred an spirrited es a rule. 
That was this year gal but 
she has a plumb peeseful 
look an a wrinkle at one 
end of her mouth like she 
cud take a joke. I bin 
tryin to think what her 


clothes was like sos the 
young feller kin drawr 
them but I disremember 


only they was mostly white 
with some black an ef this 
here queen from Sheba 
they talk about had more 
of em Im year to say they 
couldnt of been neater 
lookin nor more respekta- 
biller not ef they was made 
to order by Tiffnys in Noo 





heerd the trane a whistlin we jumps 
up an starts toowards the platform an’ 
jest then we seed the gal come bust- 
in outn the hotel door a lookin up 
an down like es if she was expektin 
somebuddy then she seen us a stannin 
there and she says does either of you two 
gents know ef this year trane is the 
Colorado Flier goin west what was late 
an ef hit stops anny length of time. Of 
course Mr Editor she putt it some dif- 
frent but that was the iddee. 

Allingham pulls off his hat an makes 
a reel elegen bow madum he says in a 
voice youd have hattoo pack in ice to 
keep fum runnin madum Im a stranger 
like yereself me an my fren is vistors 
slitely intrested in minin herebouts thats 
all an we bin here for jest a brief sogern 
so we dont know enny moren you about 
these here tranes I will fine out what you 
want to know howsomever. I wisht you 
would says the gal lookin at him funny 
like she theught him lyin which he was. 

Jest then the hotel feller begun beatin 
on the iern gong on hollerin twenty five 
minits fer supper the trane stops twenty 
five minits I reckn this here is the trane 
you want says Allingham an it evidently 
stops twenty five minits if that in- 
dustryus young man kin be bleeved. The 
gal laft and Allingham lookt right pleasd 
with hisself. Madum he says Id ruther 
loose my inalinable American birthrite 
a chanct to be presdent than to have you 
konsider me an my fren forwood 
but ef our humbel presents would not 
offend you Id be glad to offer our com- 
pny while youre a gittin yore supper we 
expek to git on bord this here trane 
when she starts jest like you. 

Im much obleeged says the gal but see- 
in as we’re all strangers here as you jes 
reemarked praps we better remane that- 


York where Allingham says a, \ 

vou git the most fashnable 4 young feller in one \A am 

evenin cloths they is. of them city ridin suits ea | \/ 
Well -to git back to gittin offn a hoss right e \ 

where I leff off when we /astily. oer J 





I ain't no hand at drawin . . . but 
this year gal had a plumb peeseful look. 


away besides she says here comes the 
fren I was a waitin fer. We lookt aroun 
an seen a young feller in one them city 
ridin suits gittin offn a hoss right hasty 
an watched the gal a walkin to meet him 
a minit an then I says well we cant do 
no good here we better be gittin some- 
thin to eat an clime onto the trane she 
didnt say twas a reltive did she says 
Allingham no I says fren was the word 
she made use on hes on ornery lookin 
critter says Allingham hit dont seem 
like she cud stan to see much on him. 
Mebbe theyre ingaged to be married I 
says that: offen makes a diffrens an Al- 
lingham uttred a noath which I will leav 
out an so we went over to the short order 
restrant an got some supper. 

Hit didn take morn five minits to git 
supper an I notised Allingham wos 
plumb silent endurin of the meal which 
was funny but I thought mebbe he was 
studyin over where we was goin becaus 
we hadnt figgered that out yit. Well I 
says we better deside how fur we are go- 
in sos we kin tell the conductor we best 
deside on some place from wheres we 
kin hike it to some them smaller towns 
at which we kin make interviews an 
pitchers what are you talkin about says 
Allingham givin a start like hed bin a 
sleepin. Im talkin about our destnation 
I says hits about time we knew where 
we was goin. What diffrens does it 
make says Allingham sorrowful like man 
is year today and gone tomorro whats 
the odds well I savs seems like Id feel 
easier ef I knew where we was to git 
offn the trane. 

Alright Allingham says we'll leave it 
to forchune in the disguise of this year 
charming Hebbey whats a waitin within 
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on us my young an attractif fren he says 
to the Harvey house gal what was 
drawring the coffee when you think of 
all them plessant local stations along the 
root of the Santa Fee what one off them 
is it pops most promptly into yore 
vivashus mind Holbrook she says becaus 
my trane was stalled there onct on acct 
of a hotbox the ingine drew an of all 
the Godforsaken ornery onehoss jayhawk 
burgs I ever see that there semetary 
carries my money. Wy says Allingham 
hits a famus shipping centre fer the 
Ahrzona cattle country well says the 
gal I dont see how the cattle stan for 
it excep there hope of leavin soon fer 
the slotter house honest to Jimmy ef 
they was Mexcan steers theyd uv 
started a revlution befor now an 
_I wouldnt blame em neither. 

Allingham seemed sorter took 
back by the way the gal speakd 
but he jes says we would be plumb 
ongrateful after that there hartfelt 
tributt ef we done less than visit 
the intrestin communty you men- 
shun we will leaf for Holbrook 
at wonse God be with you says the 
gal youll shore need compny. 

Now then Lem says Allingham 
as we lef the lunch room years 
ware you kin inlarge yore nollege 
of human nacher there aint no 
town in the worl hidjus enuff to 
rouse sech heatet antogonizm in 
the bussum of a young gal by jest 
lookin at it theys a hart intrest 
connectet with Holbrook fer that 
there maidun you may be sartin 
praps that was ware she receeved 
the telegram sayin her financy was 
wounded in the shootin afray or praps 
he faild to git the raise fum the Firm 
an hattoo putt off the marriage an- 
other year who knows. I do I says 
hit want nothin of the kind she was 
jest loadin you. That there gal bin 
marrid to Jasper Horn of the Opry 
House Bar goin on four year an she 
haint bin ten mile away fum Vegas sense 
she let down her dresses an putt up her 
haar her sister in law lives in Holbrook. 

Allingham lookt plumb hacked you 
are too matter of fact by fur Lem he 
says you will never be the grate succes 
you kin be as a nauthor ontwell you 
learn to fergit facts nothin is farther 
from the truth than facts he says onless 
hit be figgers. I think we better git on 
the trane I says becaus I was gittin tired 
of listnin to Allingham talk Im pashunt 
Mr Editor an I kin lissen as well as the 
nex man but hits my iddee talkin aint 
never a no limit game. Besides Im 
new as a nauthor an I aint never tole 
nobuddy I was goin to be a grate succes 
not right away ennyway. 

Well says Allingham we gottoo git res- 
vations on the Pulmin becaus we dont 
make Holbrook ontwell half past seven 
tomorro morning an them day coaches 
aint fittin fer a wite man fo sleep in 
let alone a poplar author an his loyal 
cojuter wich is me he says. Do you 


think I cud set up as a poplar author 
I says you didnt talk that way a minit 
ago yes he says youd ought to be poplar 
becaus you give em the worst you got 
now me I cuddent desend to that so I 





am not poplar. Well I says after think- 
in a minit hits the best I got too an he 
laft. 

Mebbe that makes it alright he says 
ves I reckn it does ennyhow yore right 
poplar with me jest now I aint tole you 
I guess about my moods I git em evry 
so offn I got one at this momunt an I 
cant stan strangers I reckn ef a stranger 
was to speak to me Id jest about knock 
him down an jump on him. Speakin of 
strangers I says theres that gal we seen 
on the hotel porch a kissen her fren 
goodbye an gittin on the trane yes says 
Allingham I seen em an he uttred a 
noath I never seen him so plumb blas- 
feemus before. 


five minits to 
supper. 


There the conductor I says lets git 
them resvations they mighnt have enny 
left. In such matters says Allingham the 
approach is the importan feacher like 
in the royul an anchen game of golluf 
an Im a past master in that depart- 
ment leaf if to me but first I got a duty 
wich my mood calls upon me incontnent 
to preform. I want free life an I deman 
fresh air he says an startet toowards the 
Opry house Bar. Hol on I says catchin 
him by the yarm you aint headin for 
neither I need a drink he says ef you 
must know it my mood is turnin des- 
prit. 

Hit aint nigh as desprit as mine will 
be ef we miss the trane wich we aint a 
goin to do I says. This years my toor 
ef hit comes to a showdown an wile I 
can make reasins fer a man takin a finger 
er so of licker we bin coyotin roun this 
town long enuff an I aint a-goin to be 
skidded over. to no bar nohow. Wes 
year today es you jes now reemarked but 
we aint goin to wait twell tomorro to 
be gone. We’re gone right now pronto. 

Jest then the conductor hollered all 
on board an I pulled Allingham onto 
the cyar steps an he says O very well 
we neenter argy no more yuth will be 
served I hope they got a buffey an walks 
into the Pulmin. 

Well we got a seat all right jest a 
few behine the stranger gal an wached 
her wavin to the feller in the ridin suit 
she’d done lef on the platform. Then 
we set still fer a spell lookin out at the 
sun goin down over the mountins north 
an the sky all pink an green an red like 








Hit didn take morn 











this year tooty fruity ice cream an finely 
Allingham says Lem my mood has done 
turned from thots of daring to do a 
spesees of honger. Well I says youd 
cught to have ate more at the lunch 
room we wont git nothin more twell 
mornin onless you wantoo set up twell 
eleven oclock tonight when we git to 
Albuquerque. 

Im speakin of spiritchul honger says 
Allingham sort like Im not myself this 
evenin. No I says you aint an I bin 
meanin to speak to you about this here 
matter of takin licker I dont mine a 
few drinks an I aint no hand to tell 
nobuddy whats best for them becaus in 
the fust place they wont belief you an 
in the secon place ef they do 
they'll hol hit again you like you 
was to blame for there troubles. 
But I got this much to say I got 
enuff on my hans thinkin up 
words to write about this here toor 
an I got a rekwest to make wich 
is for you to leaf wisky alone wile 
we're trevellin together. I bin 
plumb worrid all day you bin right 
simple offen on an thats a fact. 

All of which says Allingham is 
hyly intrestin an importan ef true 
but jest now I aint got time to dis- 
cuss it. As I was a saying when 
you bustid in onto my discours [| 
got a soul honger wich manfests 
1 itself in the nacher of a cravin fer 
git kommunicashun with somebuddy 

better an nobler than me. Wy dont 

you go talk to that there gal I says 

becaus I notised that he was a 

lookin at her mighty keerful an 
continyuous. 

I was thinkin of that says Allingham 
but she done turned me down flat onct an 
wile manny thins is done on tranes 
wich would be scurcely countnanced 
on hotel pyazzaz I dunno. Now you 
he says aint suffred no reebuf a tall as 
yit. 

I seen what he was meanin then an | 
says seems like to me this year is a 
plumb favrable time to practis that 
there approachin you was talkin about. 
My mashing iren is out of kmisshun he 
says wich is a figger of speech you cant 
redly unnerstand forchunatly becaus you 
might lay vilent hans onto me he says 
but ennyway in short I aint got the 
nerve. 

This was plumb surprisin to me becaus 
ef they was ennythin Allingham hadnt 
got the nerve for I had an iddee twould 
be somethin a mite worsen murder but I 
jest studid a minit an says IIl tell you 
what Ill make a bargin ef you gin me 
your han you wont tech no sperrits ex- 
ceptin beer fer the balance of this toor 
or ontwell I give the word Ill go up an 
make a talk to the gal an ef you wont 
I wont. Youre on he says more cheer- 
ful like an good luck go with you I aint 
never had no luck I says I done learnt 
to git along without hit. 

So I fussed up my haar with one han 
becaus gals expek a feller to look diffren 
when he makes up to them an walkt up 
the cyar to where the gal was a sittin. 
I am sorry Mr Editor but I mus wait 
twell my nex letter to tell you what 
happent then. 
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“A Swift Road to the Grave.” 


By R. C. Brannon, M.D. 


I BEG to take issue with you, in re- 

gard to your propaganda fer the 
control of births, as being subversive to 
religion, morals, and health of both men 
and women. This, when you come to 
sift the matter down to its final analysis, 
is what is shortening the lives of the 
human race, making weaklings in mind 
and body the children of strong men, 
and wrecking the nerves and bodies of 
women who ought to be the proud and 
happy mothers of a dozen healthy chil- 
dren. 

The prevention of large families has 
caused an increase in insanity, tuber- 
culosis, Bright’s disease, diabetes and 
cancer, and I am willing to submit the 
proposition to the judgment of three 
of the greatest gynecologists in the 
United States. I have stepped in the 
breach and used my influence to curtail 
the bad practise of limiting the size of 
the family, as my experience as a phy- 
sician of twenty years’ practise has 
proven to my mind that it is the most 
hurtful, and wicked sin that was ever 
indulged in since the world was created. 
It is a swift and sure road to the grave. 

Man was put here to multiply and re- 
plenish the earth. How terrible has 
been the punishment of many a rich 
man I have known—perhaps poor and 
struggling in early life, who decided he 


. would escape the responsibility of rear- 


ing a large family, with the result when 
a little past life’s prime his wife died of a 
cancer, and what enjoyment did either 
of them derive from his fortune of more 
than a half million dollars; filthy lucre 
begotten by miserly habits, that rightly 
should have been expended unselfishly 
in bringing up a large family that would 
have blessed the earth. 


The Catholic Position 


By ReveREND ArTHUR B. HEEB 


ie CONCLUDING his article on the 

Catholic Church and Birth Control, 
John A. Ryan rejoices in the moral as- 
pect of the Catholic position. He says: 
“In the nature of human beings quality 
cannot be had without quantity.” This 
contributor seems to think that Cath- 
olics at least will not be carried away by 
the views of superficial persons who 
teach and practise contraception because 
they realize that no social group can 
violate with impunity any natural law. 

I rejoice with this writer. His church, 
as he says, knows something of human 
history and human psychology. 

By denominational alinement I find 
myself differing essentially with the His- 
torie Church and its authority. Yet in 
this matter of control of birth, I think 
the Catholic doctrine ought to become 
universal. It is a true interpretation of 
the natural laws of our being. I certain- 
ly agree with the writer that provision 
must be made for both quantity and 
quality. This is sound from a biological 
as well as a social point of view. The 
childless marriage and the family with 


Birth Control 


one child do not by nature develop the 
members of society with the highest 
virtues. - 

A pity it would be indeed if the great 
Roman Church found it necessary to 
condemn the practise of contraception 
for ten thousand years, as the writer sug- 
gests it will. Ten thousand years is a 
very long time. But why should the 
Historic Church merely condemn? Why 
does it not exercise its powerful influ- 
ence to eliminate the rotten heart and 
flabby intellect of this unnatural prac- 
tise, by other means than by condemna- 
tion? 

There are two points I want to em- 
phasize, which I hope will not seem to 
qualify by praise of the Catholic posi- 
tion. 

First: We must be reminded that 
this is the age of conservation. The 
checking of human misery, not merely 
the relief of human misery is the slogan 
of the day for thinking people. Ideal- 
ized misery as a means to Christian 
virtue is becoming absurd in the light of 
new knowledge. 

The Catholic Church legalizes mar- 
riages where the contracting parties are 
certain to bring imbecile and degen- 
erate children into the world. It re- 
quires purity of soul for this holy sac- 
rament but never raises its voice about 
the body. Now if this great church has 
caught the spirit of the new order in 
society and has learned to hate dis- 
order, in the form of asylums and prisons 
full of the products of such marriages, 
it will have to answer this question: 
Will the church continue to sanctify 
marriage when its fruit is certain to 
swell the growing army of congenital 
deficients? 

Then again: The church will be called 
upon to lift a hand to help the healthy 
normal parents who are able to bring a 
large and desirable family into the 
world. 

The church rightly raises its voice in 
defense of moral law. It will also have 
to raise its voice for more equal dis- 
tribution? Certain parents are ideally 
fitted by nature for bringing many 
healthy children into the world. Well- 
born children are the world’s greatest 
assets. But it so happens that often 
these same parents are not equally well- 
fitted to fight for a living under a sys- 
tem of unfair distribution. They sink 
down under their load. The family 
must be conserved. If the voice of the 
church continues to ring true in this 
matter, it dares not ignore the question 
of a more equitable distribution. 

Your defender of the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the moral law is right. May 
the ancient voice of Rome cry out to all 
the world lest we forget. But may 
this church in turn never forget the 
spirit of true conservation. 

I look forward to the day when this 
early protector of civilization will help 
all sincers men and women of every 
creed and fieresy, to honestly realize 
the high ideal of the sex life. 

All thinking peaple ought to rejoice. 
May the church find the way for pro- 
viding for both quantity and quality by 





realizing the implications of its defense 


of the moral law. Stockton, California. 


Commendation 


By Mrs. H. H. M. 


AY I write to say how warmly I am 

in sympathy with the way that 
Harper’s WEEKLY is treating the birth- 
control movement? I am nobody in 
particular, but I believe that editors 
sometimes like to know how many no- 
bodies-in-particular all over the country 
are supporting them. Literally, too, in 
my case: I never bought the “Weekly” 
before, but since this new crusade has 
been started I buy The New Republic 
and Harper’s WEEKLY each week, have 
joined the Birth-Control League, and 
am doing what I can (as a n.-i.-p.) to 
batter down the wall of 15th-Century 
prejudice and let in the light. Personal- 
ly I have suffered such a nasty exper- 
ience at the hands of those near me who 
either were Roman Catholics or shared 
the Catholic idea on “spacing out,” and 
who went to the extent of the insane 
asylum to coerce me into annual pro- 
duction when I wanted to wait—that 
any movement has my sympathy which 
aims to lift the hands of such bigots off 
our statutes and our social policy. 


Joy in Store for the Debauchee 


By F. W. Peterson, M.D. 


MBs. HOPKINS pictures the condi- 
tions arising from uncontrolled 
births as being decidedly gloomy. The 
mothers are suffering and sick as weil 
as the children, and the few children left 
alive are puny and unfit for life's battle. 
Yet there is a bright, one might almost 
say a radiant, future. All this misery 
and suffering of mothers and this fright- 
ful infant mortality, and what is still 
worse, a long train of debilitated chil- 
dren left alive, can be terminated, we are 
given to understand, by “contraception.” 
I put this in quotations for it is evidently 
a word coined for the occasion. The 
dictionaries do not seem to give it any 
backing. It is as novel as the “safe, 
harmless and rational” preventatives of 
pregnancies that we are told exist. Only 
now a pernicious law stands in the way 
and threatens with dire punishment him’ 
who, prometheuslike, would confer upon 
suffering humanity this great blessing. 
We shall have, after a while, quite a 
flowery path for the sexual dehauchee 
to travel. He is embarrassed, at present, 
by two most unpleasant possible con- 
tingencies: He may in his wanderings 
about capture some most undesirable 
genital disease, or on the other hand he 
may find himself burdened with a too 
numerous progeny. When our senti- 
mental dreamers shall have abolished all 
genital diseases, promiscuous intercourse 
will be devoid of danger. And when these 
naughty laws have been repealed and 
“safe, harmless and rational contracep- 
tives” have been given to the people, 
the bars will be down entirely and there 
need then be no limitations whatever on 
sexual indulgence. No unpleasant con- 
sequences will loom up. 
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NSTIEAD of wasting 
upon the best beloved of 18th-century 
Harlowe, it 
hooves us to remember that Richardson 
gives us a choice in feminine character. 
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Miss Howe---Pioneer 


By HARRIET M. BLAKE 
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$1195 buys more car quality this year than 
ever before—because the production of all parts 
has been so increased that manufacturing cost is 
decreased. Your money has a greater purchasing 
power than formerly—it will buy more equip- 
ment of the same quality, or the same equipment 
of better quality 

The 1916 Moon Six-30 sells for $1195. The $100 or 
$200 difference between this and the price of many 
other cars buys for you in completeness of equip- 
ment and high quality of materials a sum total 
much greater than is represented by this slight dif- 
ference in price. This statement is’ supported by 
earnest fact and illustrated by these 

Extra Quality Features 


Continental-Moon Motor, — six 
cast en bloe with new type re- 
heads. 


Powerful new 
cylinder, 344x414, 
movable cylinder 


New 1916 Delco starting, lighting and ignition system— 
ammeter on dash. 
And we haven’t skimped on length—long and roomy—- 
118-inch wheelbase. 
Genuine tan Spanish leather. New convex side body 


gasoline feed—gasoline tank on rear. 


Silk mohair one-man type top. 
See the Car 

Our dealer in your town will gladly show 
it. Should there be no Moon dealer there, 


Stewart vacuum 
Stewart speedometer. 


and demonstrate 
write us. 
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she belonged to the mourners and had 
sobbed over Clarissa. But Lady Mary 
did not, like the others, entirely over- 
look Miss Howe. On the contrary she 
noticed Miss Howe sufliciently to dis- 
like her, pronouncing her pert and wilful 
and altogether unnatural. Miss Howe 
was unusual in the 18th century but she 
is very real today. The 20th century 
reader, though he be one of those who 
prefer the type of woman that courts 
self-sacrifice, finds Clarissa altogether 
too saintly; he prefers Miss Howe every 


time. He may not approve of her, but 
he finds her piquant and interesting. 


Does he realize that she is a feminist, 
18th century lady though she be? 

Courageous, high spirited, independent, 
she thinks deep and sees clear, realizing 
her own power. She does not take her- 
self too seriously, for humor envelopes 
her even as it plays abcut all whom she 
meets; but she respects herself too 
highly to compromise, and because she 
sees how other women suffer, she is 
ready to fight single-handed against the 
common enemy, man. “May heaven 
direct you for the best!” she writes. “I 
can only say that, for my own part, | 
would do anything, go anywhere, rather 
than be compelled to marry the man I 
hate.” 

She makes fun of the men. “Only that 
all men are monkeys, more or less, or 
else that you and I should have such 
baboons as these to choose out of, is a 
most mortifying thing, my dear”; and, 
“to give us women a little air of vanity 
and assuredness at public places is all 
that I know those dangling fellows are 
good for.” But her fun plays over an 
understanding altogether serious and 
keen. “Our way of training up, you say,” 
she says to Clarissa, “makes us need the 
protection of the brave. Very true: and 
how extremely brave and gallant is it, 
that the brave man will free us from all 
insults but those which will go nearest 
to our hearts; that is to say, his own!” 
And again, “I think there is not one man 
in a hundred whom a woman of sense 
and spirit can either honor or obey, 
though you make us promise both in the 
solemn form of words which unites or 
rather binds us to you in marriage 

Well do your sex contrive to bring us 
up fools and idiots, in order to make us 
bear the yoke you lay upon our shoul- 
ders; and that we may not despise you 
from our hearts (as we certainly should, 
if we were brought up as you are) for 
your ignorance, as much as you often 
make us do (as it is) for your insolence.’ 

In a score of passages as fervent as 
these she expresses her scorn for the 
injustice of man and her confidence in 
woman, “the sex inferior in nothing to 
the other, but in want of opportunities.” 

Yet her criticism of men is not with- 
out its corresponding observation of wo- 
men. “I do assure you, my dear, if 1 
were a man, and a man who loved my 
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quiet, I would not have one of those 
managing wives on any consideration.” 
She is certain also that the women who 
desire knowledge or learning which they 
supposed would add to their “signifi- 
cance” in the world and which would en- 
able them to rise above all domestic use- 
fulness, “deservedly incurred the con- 
tempt which they hardly ever failed to 
meet with.” 

Notwithstanding that she was a wo- 
man with brains, she possessed beauty 
and charm and grace. She was lovable, 
tvo—not only capable of noble friend- 
ships, but holding the admiration of the 
men she met. “Miss Howe, Jack, is a 
charming girl,” wrote Lovelace, who sure- 
ly had no reason to be friendly toward 
her. “Didst ever see her? Too much fire 
and spirit in her eyes, indeed for a girl! 
= A sweet auburn beauty, is Miss 
Howe, a first beauty among beauties’ 
: The moment a stranger 
turns to Miss Howe (tho’ proud and 
saucy and erect and bridling, she) you 
will observe by the turn of his counte- 
nance, and the air of his address, a kind 
of equality assumed. He appears to 
have discovered the woman in her, 
‘harming as that woman is. He smiles 
—he seems to expect repartee and smart- 
ness, and he is never disappointed.” An- 
other man, Colonel Morden calls atten- 
tion to her fine sense, and her openness, 
generosity, nobility. Even her mother 
who cannot understand this child “so 
like her father,” loves, although she fears 
her. 


Miss Howe marries. What 18th cen- 








Typographicauy Speaking 


The Poet—‘What became of my great 
ode to the pumpkin?” 

The Editor—‘Your ode to the pump- 
kin? Why, er—the typesetter pied it.” 


Well-Earned 


Burglar—‘Come, now, I just beat up 
the janitor and got upstairs here and I 
want your purse quick.” 
Flatdweller—“You beat up the jani- 
tor?” : 

Burglar—‘“Yes. 
going ?” 

Flatdweller—‘‘It’s all right. I haven’t 
any purse myself, but I’m sure I can 
raise one among the tenants in a few 
minutes.” 


Here, where are you 


You Have to Go Slowly 


A messenger boy in a quick lunch 
restaurant said, reproachfully, to the girl 
behind the counter: 

“I don’t see no ham in this here sand- 
wich, lady.” 

“Oh, you ain’t come to it yet,” said 
the girl. 

The boy munched solemnly on. 

“Still no ham, lady.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “you’ve bit over it 
now.” 








tury girl does not? The husband she 
chooses is an old friend, tried and proved 
true—a plain man, for “your handsome 
husbands, my dear, make a wife’s heart 
ache very often.” Sly old Richardson, 
who had a soft spot in his heart for Miss 
Howe, of course—he loved all the ladies 
—has a word to say about that husband. 

“Nevertheless, it must be owned, that 
it was not purposed to draw Mr. Hick- 
man as the man of whom the ladies in 
general were likely to be very fond. Had 
it been so, goodness of heart and gentle- 
ness of manner, great assiduity and in- 
violable and modest love, would not of 
themselves have been supposed sufficient 
recommendations.” 

And Richardson quotes Waller’s coup- 
let: 


Women, born to be controul’d, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


Just here, of course, was the great 


mistake—and the 18th century wept 
over Clarissa, victim of the man of prey. 
Today, we know that Lovelace is a figure 
of brass, a glittering fraud, whom no 
sensible woman would tolerate for a mo- 
ment. We realize that Clarissa deserved 
her fate, for she played with fire, a fire 
that to Anna Howe did not exist; a fire 
that the feminists are fast putting out. 
There can be no man of prey where men 
and women meet as equals. 

We have fallen into the way of say- 
ing that no novelist before Meredith 
created for us young women who are at 
once attractive and spirited and trium- 
phant. We recall Fielding’s Amelia and 
Thackeray’s, Scott’s romantic heroines 
and Dickens’ sentimental ones. Only 
Meredith knew, we say. Yet Anna 
Howe, a wonderfully self-revealing wo- 
man, has been there all the time, in those 
seven remarkable volumes. We are only 
beginning to realize that she, not Clar- 
issa, is the type of the eternal feminine. 











That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 


United States. 
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The Man in the Multitude | 
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Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 


to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Why No Old Bachelors in J apan 


N OLD bachelor is good for a front 
page feature story any day he hap- 
pens along—in Japan. Not be- 

cause he is such an all-fired frill to the 
landscape, or a masterpiece of sweet 
tempered grace, of generosity, of public- 
spiritedness. For he is not. And every- 
body knows that he is a pretty sad 
affair even as a joke. He ranks far be- 
low the mother-in-law as the material 
for low-grade mirth. But the press 
of Nippon, enterprising, circulation-at- 
any-price and as saffron as the man- 
darin in full dress, honors him on the 
front page because he doesn’t happen 
along but once in a blue moon. 

But in the name of the eight million 
gods of their forefathers how do the 
Japanese manage the non-production of 
the old bachelor? 

It is done in somewhat the following 
manner: 

In the lyric, plum-scented quietude, 
somewhere in the mystic depth beyond 
a rustic gate there lives O-Hana-san; 
that is to say Honorable-Flower-miss, 
to put it in a more civilized and un- 
derstandable tongue. We shall say also 
that she is as fair as her name more or 
less; and her age is even younger than 
that—a mere bud. 

In the native city of Miss Flower, 
there lives also a young man called 
Taro. Taro has never taken a prize at 
a beauty show. And perhaps that is the 
chief of a milliad reasons why he hap- 
pens to fall in love with Miss Flower. 
So Taro, as all the good sons of Nippon 
do with all serious matters, put it right 
up to his father: 

“August father-above I have ripened 
now in my years somewhat . . .” and 
turned into the color and subsided into 
the discreet dumbness of a lobster. His 
sentence is not grammatically complete 
but the understanding which it carries 
to his father is entirely sufficient. The 
sire inquires: 

“Do you know what a self-respecting, 
respecting other’s feelings, and public- 
spirited father does to a fool son who 
cries for a moon or a moon-face which 
is the same thing in your particularly 
pathetic case?” 

This question-pointed answer of his 
august father does not satisfy Taro quite 
as well as a square meal, but he is a 
son of Nippon. He is philosophical; he 
is rather canny too. He has seen and 
heard how other fathers have acted. 

Just as he expects and not as_ his 
father’s answer intimates, a good friend 
of the family and his good wife are asked 
to act as nakodo—as the ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, ma- 
trimonial is called in Nippon—and the 
news of Taro’s blue-clouds-climbing 
aspiration is conveyed to the parents of 
Miss Flower 

It is her dear mother who breaks upon 
the rose horizon of her pipe-dreamy 
peace with the tainted news of this 
cook-up. 

Miss Flower has seen Taro—yes sev- 
eral times in fact, and his face is some- 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


thing in the nature of an old landmark, 
if the whole truth were confessed, as 
familiar, almost, as that old scarecrow 
over in the neighbor’s bean patch. Miss 
Flower giggles, yes several times, long 
before her mother is done with the 
news. Who with a spark of human 
nature can blame her? Like all other 
dutiful daughters, she tries her prettiest 
best to take it seriously, “But oh, dear 
august mother!” 

“But my daughter’—this as sternly 
as the humor of the situation would per- 
mit a matron—“Taro is a good boy. 
He is substantial; his family is among 
the very best in town. He has no bad 
habits; he is virtuous. Certainly he is 
no stage-door Johnie”—or words to that 
effect. 

“Yes, yes, all that,: Mother-madam. 
But you know better than your humble 
and silly daughter, how it is with a 
virtuous man and more especially with a 
virtuous husband. Does not a wife have 
to handle her august husband some- 
times? And how can a mere girl handle 
a thing without any handle to it at all, 
like a virtuous husband? If he were to 
have a little weakness here and there in 
his make-up why one could get hold of 
him now and then and manage him, but 
an utterly virtuous man—oh, august 
mother! One can hardly handle a pot 
without a handle!” 

Which is reason, which is philosophy 
of the most practical type, which is right 
down every-day horse sense. And not 
even her own mother can deny it. 

“But daughter mine, he is not a pic- 
ture in face or figure. And that one 
qualification in a husband is a great 
grace to a wife. Taro will rave to grow 
somewhat to make his wife’s eyes for- 
get a cherry-bloom tinted dawn.” 

More giggles from the dutious daugh- 
ter—for there is a limit to what the 
human flesh and decorum can stand, 
especially pretty feminine flesh; “Oh, 
Mother-above, to live with him for all 
life, Mother?” 

This is just about the psychological 
moment when the whole business is 
dropped in any civilized country. Not 
so in Nippon. 

The mother does not chide her pretty 
daughter for her spring-cattishly silly 
notion on matrimony. What happens is 
this: Miss Flower is deluged under the 
shower of invitations. All social ones 
from all sorts of nice people. Being at 
all times a rather popular girl, the sud- 
denness and the multiplicity of social in- 
vitations do not surprise her. Miss 
Flower is too young to question why all 
these kindly invitations come from mar- 
ried ladies. She is utterly innocent that 
the one almighty IT in Nippon (let us 
call IT the State for the lack of a bet- 
ter name) has taken the humble af- 
fairs of herself and of Taro, into its 
keeping. But that is precisely what has 
happened. 

By the time she has made half the 
round of tea parties, flower-arrangement 
parties, feasts-in-honor of the honorable 
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Moon, Miss Flower wakes up to one 
significant fact—that all her married 
lady friends have discoursed freely on 
the one eternal theme, matrimony. They 
spoke out of the wealth of their own 
personal experiences. Some of the stor- 
ies told her were exceedingly dramatic— 
especially the tragedy of the ladies who 
had married good-looking young fellows 
for no reason than that they were good 
looking. 

One fine evening, she finds herself 
talking to her own mirror: “After all, 
marriage has something more about it 
than a mere skin-deep handsomeness of 
your man.” 

In other words, the IT has succeeded 
in giving Miss Flower a brand new pair 
of eyes to look at our unhandsome hero. 
And the rest of the drama is fashioned by 
the experienced hands of the Family 
Council—composed of her parents, the 
parents of the groom and the elder 
statesmen, especially the stateswomen of 
the both high contracting parties. 

No, in Japan, the great, all-powerful 
IT will not stand for any such rice-con- 
suming, non-productive excess baggage of 
a sad joke as the old bachelor. 
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We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


G” Lands Are Indestructible 


and the products of the farm are the 
absolute necessities of life. Income bear- 
ing farms in this rich farming section are 
the safest of all securities. You don’t get 
6% every day on’ such securities. 


Please send for Booklet No. 710. 
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A Georgian Investigation 


HE investigation of the Coroner’s 
Jury following the lynching of 

Leo Frank has resulted in the ver- 

dict that “Frank died at the hands of 
parties unknown.” Many _ witnesses 
were summoned but they all declared 
they knew nothing, had seen nothing 
and had recognized nobody. Only one 
witness ventured to say that he had seen 
two men step out of one of the automo- 
biles by the Oak thicket and that he had 
a “pretty strong suspicion of what was 
going on.” This disclosure evidently 
made an uncomfortable sensation in the 
court-room for we read in the newspaper 
account that the Acting Solicitor turned 
to the witness and “very slowly” asked: 
“You did not recognize anybody?” 


way from the prison to the place of 
lynching, that it could not have been fur- 
nished by a member of that party. It 
stated just how Frank sat in the automo- 
bile and how he acted during the trip. It 
recorded every word that had been said 
to him and every word he replied during 
the seven-hour trip. It stated that the 
men “had not been rough to him” and 
that Frank “showed stoicism” etcetera. 

May we not inquire from whom this 
information emanates? It was given to 
the papers by the Associated Press and 
must have been furnished to a repre- 
sentative of that organization by one of 
the “lynching party.” Of this there can 
be no question. It can have happened 
no other way. Then why did the Coron- 


er’s Jury, which had cognizance of this 
report, abstain from summoning the 
Associated Press reporter to appear in 
court and disclose the name of the man 
who had given him his information? 

But nothing of the kind was done. 
The one witness who was sure to give a 
clue was carefully eliminated. In the 
face of this fact the question is per- 
missible: Of what value are the asser- 
tions of the Georgia authorities that 
“nothing would be left undone to dis- 
cover the criminals and to punish them?” 

Neither justice nor law exist in a 
community where both population and 
authorities are cowed by a gang of 
criminals. 

Ossie GaABRILOWITSCH. 





Whereupon the wit- 








ness “moved nervous- | [fF 
ly in his chair” and 
replied “Nobody, sir.” 
The report continues: 
At this word there was 
audible relaxation in 
all parts of the court- 
room.” 

I think this “audible 
relaxation” speaks 
volumes. It throws a 
sharp light on the way 
in which the author- 
ities of Georgia and 
doubtless a large part 
of the population have 
viewed this lynching of 
Leo Frank. Far from 
being anxious to search 
out and punish the 
criminals who _ per- 
petrated this unspeak- 
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able crime their ef- 
forts were concen- 
trated on not finding 
them. In other words 
the gang that terror- 
ized the Milledgeville 
prison officials also ter- 
rorizes the higher State 


authorities. As re- | 


gards the officers es- 
pecially entrusted with 
the investigation suf- 
fice it to say that 
while they failed to 
produce a single wit- 
ness willing to 
acknowledge that he 
had seen anything or 
anybody connected 
with the _ lynching, 
nevertheless a very de- 
tailed account of 
“Frank’s death ride” 
appeared in all the 
newspapers of the 
United States on the 
23rd of August, the 
very day when the 
Coroner’s Jury was to 
open. This newspaper 
report gave such a full 
account of all that had 
happened between 
Frank and the “lynch- 
ing party” on their 
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Who Says Our Girls Are 
Frivolous? 

“How useless girls are today. 

believe you know what needles are for. 

“How absurd you are, grandma,” pro- 

tested the girl. “Of course I know what 

needles are for. They’re to make the 
graphophone play.” 


I don’t 


” 








EUROPEAN GRAPES, TOKAYS, MALAGAS, 

Cornish, ete. Oregon won first award in Horticul- 
ture over California at Panama-Pacitic Exposition. 
Let us send you a crate of So. Oregon grapes, net 25 
Ibs. Condition guaranteed, delivered anywhere in U. 
S. for $2.25, Draft or P. O. Money Order. Ellerslee 
Fruit Farm, Route No. 3, Grants Pass, O1egon. 


O FOR ; MEN OF BRAINS 





GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





QUAKER OATS 7,07" “Misteomy "trom “the | 


big, plump grains. Regular package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 
THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 

and unusual vitality. 

For information address 

ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 








WINTON SIX.-- Free from experimental | 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
_118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Successful Printing 


you will find The Schilling Press, Ine, an 
organization fully equipped to handle your 

printing problems. No job too large or none 

too small to receive our best attention. 

Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
187 East 25th Street New York City. 





10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 


i. 3 





The Edwards Mfg.CGo. 334.384 Eggh Ave..C 


=>. show thisstandardhigh grade 
fully visible typewriter to 

your friends and let them 

see wherein it excells any 

other $100 typewriter, 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Box 0 104, Woodstock, Ill 
AUTHORS 


Advertising in thie column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
POETS-WRITERS : Get cash for song-poems, stories, 
photoplays. Music Sales Co., HW, St. Louis, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
YOUR 20 word classified ad in 20 Sunday papers 
$5 BESS enn es Louis. 


FARMS —— 


VIRGINIA FARMS—Large and small—general 
purpose, fruit, dairy, orchards, and _ timber. 
BE. S. WILDER & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FERTILE FARMS near Phila.; fruit, poultry, 
dairy; catalog. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 
PONTS—AUTHORS! Poems and stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 

Hannibal. Mo. 


























SONG PUBLISHERS . 
SONG-POBMS Wanted. Cash for available mss. 
Write Needham Music Co., D80, St. Louis. Mo. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 

vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S._ (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temnle. Chicage 


~ INVENTIONS 


sa ———— 
INVENTIONS Commercialized on eash and royalty 

basis. Inventors, manufacturers and agents write: 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 80 Fisher Bldg., St.Louis, Mo. 




















CSafoty 


N. Valve. 





If we were a glittering sports writer, in- 
stead of an underpaid mechanic, we 
shouldn’t have the least trouble in finding 
a title for Mr. Law’s letter. We’d call it 
—“Cracking Under the Strain.” Mr. Law 
warns us that “strong influences often 
swing you fellows off into the muddle- 
ment.” Even a safety valve is, we sup- 
pose, susceptible to strong influences. But, 
while the steam holds out, we'll do our 
best to give the pros, antis, ultras, quasis, 
and quondams an equal chance to exhaust. 

—ENGINEER SAFETY VALVE. 


A Warning 


By Rosest E. Law 


WANT to spend a two-cent stamp 
telling you how much I appreciate 
the general good stuff you publish. I 
like your broad humanity. Your editor- 
ials are just about right. You may not 
keep at it long, since strong influences 
often swing you fellows off into muddle- 

ment. I am with you while you last. 
San Diego, Cal. 


From a German 


By Cari STARGARDT 


I AM reading your Harper's WEEKLY 

regularly and have found some very 
interesting remarks under the head of 
the “Safety Valve.” 

I am a German born and I will not 
take too much pride in calling myself 
an educated working-man of that coun- 
try. But I will take that stand here 
and give my opinion on the present war. 

I protest against the claim that Prus- 
sia never conducted wars for conquest, 
because the other German states have 
been subdued by Prussia for-her own 
benefit. The War of 1870 was a war of 
conquest, started by Bismarck through 
counterfeiting a message. 

I protest against the shooting down 
of civilians and burning of their houses 
on the shallow ground that a shot was 
fired in the vicinity. 

I am not in favor of the Prussian 
caste system, which puts the burden of 
the nation on the shoulders of the lower 
classes. A dominating influence of Prus- 
sianism in’ Europe wou!d mean the death 
knell of democracy. I am making these 
statements for the sake of justice. 

Muskegon, Mich. 


From Another 


By O. P. WititaMs 


BOUT once in seven months I buy 

a copy of Harper’s. I have just read 
(some of) the issue of August 21. Ger- 
many is not making a “gallant effort to 
dominate Europe.” Germany is fighting 
for her life against a horde of cowardly 
jackals, who lie much better than they 
fight. The war was planned, the stage 
was set, and the tragedy pulled off by 
the archcriminals. Lord Grey and 
Asquith deliberately tricked the British 








La aireetiebies s 


A Great Kindness May 

Be Done to Wounded ‘ 

Belgians Without < 
Cash Outlay 


Nothing can do more to alleviate the 
sufferings of wounded soldiers than to give 
them literature in their own language. 
There is a real need among wounded Bel- 
gians in England for books in French or 
Flemish (especially works of history, travel 
and novels, books on electricity, mechan- 
ics, iron and woodwork, motoring, etc., 
ete. z 

Many people possess surplus literature 
of this kind, which is of little value to 
themselves, but would be the greatest pos- 
sible boon to wounded soldiers. We ap- 
peal earnestly for gifts of this kind. 

For the most part they will only be lent 
out, but we propose also to send a pro- 
portion of the books received to the Bel- 
gian prisoners in Germany. 

All parcels should be addressed to Mme. 
Carton de Wiart, 25, Guilford-street, Rus} 
sell square, London, W. C. Yours faithfully ° 

Lapy Fiora Luaare. 
Mme. L. Carton pe WIrart. 

London, August 18. 
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“DON’T BE AFRAID” 
Cannot Burn or Explode 


CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
All materials without injury to fabric or color, 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. All Druggists 








i= You like to go 
Hunting 
Fishing 
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qe will send you 


FREE of Charge 


one of our handsome 


—_ h hi | 
leather strap and gold sat bo 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
209 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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e Making of 
y A Man 


A tramp he was—the dregs of the city—when he hit 
the ranch. How were they to know who he really 
was? But they turned to and made a man of him; 
and when they learned the strange truth they were _ 
glad as you will be when you read this story by 


O. HENRY 


Send Coupon for the 12 Volumes; 274 Stories 


Up—up—up—goes the sale of O. Henry, higher and 
higher every day. Long ago he reached high above 
all records in the world for the sale of short stories. 
And still the sales climb until soon there will be no 
home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already in the 
United States! How many thousands in Australta, 
France, England, Germany, Africa and Asia we cannot 
tell. And all because O. Henry is among the few very 
greatest in all literature—greatest in humor, human 
sympathy, in pity and understanding. The man on 
the street loves him; the university professor pays him 
homage. The sale of O. Henry will go on forever, for 
his is a quality that is undying. But the sale at this 
low price must soon be over. So now, while you can, 
get your set. You must have O. Henry if your library 
is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if you 
are to get out of life all the beauty and fun that it 
holds. You can have his work at half-price if you 
send the coupon today to be in time. And you ean 
have—besides— 


KIPLING—FREE 


6 Volumes--169 Stories 


Before the war started Kipling easily held the place 
as the first of living writers Now we know him to be 
greater than ever For in his pages is the very spirit 
of war. Not only the spirit of English war, but the 
spirit of all war regardless of nation or flag—the lust 
of fight, the grimness of death, and the beating heart 
of courage. 

“Tommy Atkins” is dying today in the trenches. The 
Taking of Lungtungpen, “when the British soldiers 
fought as naked as they were born, gives a hint of 
what they may do today with a few clothes on, and 
‘Gunga Din” recalls the deathless heroism of plain 
men in battle. 
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18 VOLUMES VIVID WITH LIFE 
12 Volumes of 0. HENRY 6 Volumes of KIPLING 
274 Stories ---- One long 169 Stories, Poems and a long 
novel, all bound in dark green novel. Bound in red cloth and gold 
cloth, illustrated, gold ‘top, tops, gold backs ; six volumes crammed 
gold backs, 12 Volumes for with excitement and adventure and with 
man, woman and child to the heat and color of India and the 
read and read again. Half hidden fire of the Englishman free if 
price if you send coupon today you send coupon today. 











It Costs Nothing to See Both Sets 


Send the coupon without money and the two sets of 
books, 18 volumes, will go to you promptly, all charges 
prepaid. If they are not the best you ever read, if 
you do not read them and reread them, send them 
back at our expense. 

If you are not proud to have them on your library 
shelves, send them back. But send coupon today. It 
puts you under no obligation. It gives you no trouble, 
send it today before offer closes. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 








Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York: 

Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 volumes, 
gold tops. Also the 6 volume set of Kipling bound in cloth. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $1 per month for 15 months for the O. Henry set only and 
retain the Kipling set without charge. Otherwise I will within ten days return 
both sets at your expense. 

Name 


Address Occupation 

The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry costs only a few cents 
more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, 
change above to $1.50 a month for 13 months. H. W.10-2-15 











Parliament into war by concealing from 


| that body the concessions the Germans 


were ready to make, to maintain peace. 

If you are, through egotism or laziness, 
really ignorant on this subject, get the 
little book, England on the Witness 
Stand, and read it. You may begin to 
see a little light. But what’s the use? 
“To argue with one who has renounced 
the authority and the use of reason, is 
like giving medicine to the dead.” That 
means you. You can excuse the lead 
pencil if you want to. Detroit, Michigan. 


From a Neutral 
By D. J. Barrietr 


S INCE the first number of your mag- 

azine issued from the press, we have 
been informed, with almost weekly regu- 
larity, of the sound policy and wise 
judgment of President Wilson. In fact 
Mr. Hapgood has not credited his read- 
ers with ordinary intelligence or sense 
of appreciation for he has called to their 
attention the most obvious examples of 
our good President’s wisdom. 

Now it develops upon the readers of 
Harper's WEEKLY to endeavor in their 
turn to enlighten the editor. At the be- 
ginning of the war, President Wilson 
urged the people of this country to ob- 
serve in speech and writing the strictest 
neutrality. He must have negiected to 
send a special message io that effect to 
Mr. Hapgood, fer no other editor, has 
shown such an absolute lack of neutral- 
ity, such profound hatred of Germany, 
such bitter feeling toward her Kaiser, ex- 
pressed in such insulting language. 

This protest comes from one who has 
no drop of German blood but who 
knows enough of Germany to appreciate 
its rare qualities and who likes to see 
fair play. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Standards 


From Life: 

As the educational standard rises the 
birthrate falls—Mary Alden Hopkins, in 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 

HAT is an educational standard? 

In this country it appears to be an 
increasing opportunity to add to one’s 
ignorance at the expense of one’s mind. 
A rising educational standard means that 


students are given increased facilities to 


learn a multiplicity of things. 
A standard may be a measure of evil 
as well as of good. 


Rus in Urbe 


By Joon M’F. Howrr 

T IS hard even for an editor to re- 

member that New York City is not 
the United States of America. Cursed 
by about as crooked a civic government 
as history has known, and with all due 
respect not any too well governed now, 
the editor of Harper's to the contrary 
notwithstanding, New York has about all 
that is coming to her in more than one 
way. 

Two railroad terminals costing be 
tween them nearly three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, while better cities than 
New York—much better, Mr. Editor— 
have to get along with various kinds of 
buildings called “deepose.” 

Fair play’s a jewel. We up-State 
“Rubes” want nothing for ourselves that 
properly belongs to New York City, but 
from now on, we are going to try to 
keep New York from getting what does 


| not properly belong to her. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 















THOSE CITIZENS 


who consider their citizenship more than a 
perfunctory visit to the polls every year or 
so, will be interested to learn that beginning 
with this month, Norman Hapgood makes 
Washington his headquarters until after the 
1916 Election.° | 


Perhaps it is not yet generally recognized 
that the coming*year will be the most inter- 
esting politically since the Civil War. 


President Wilson will presumably be renom- 
inated. Who will be the Republican choice? 
Will the Old Guard or the Progressives be on 
top? What will Roosevelt do? What will 
Bryan do? How will the tariff, woman suf- 
trage, the international situation, affect the 
issue ¢ 


These questions will become intense with 
great rapidity. To be informed is a part of 
the duty of citizenship. It will be a most in- 
teresting duty in 1916, and that publication 
can serve you best which keeps you best 
informed. 


That Publication Is Harper’s Weekly 














*Mr. Hapgood is now in Washington. To 
learn how his .presence assures for our 
readers inside, authentic, earliest infor- 
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